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CHAPTER X. 
DOUBTS AND DEBTS. 


¥ SeROLe was terribly startled when he 

heard the voice of Stumpy. He was the 
possessor of a mighty secret, and he felt that 
he had been very imprudent in exposing it to 
discovery. It would have been better to dig 
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up the hidden treasure in the daytime, when 


| the light would have enabled him to observe 
| the approach of an intruder. 


But he was glad 
it was Stumpy, rather than any other person, 
who had detected him in his strange and un- 
seasonable labor. If need be, he could reveal 
the great secret to his friend, which he would 
have been very unwiiling to do to any one 
else. But he did not wish to say a word 
about the hidden treasure, even to Stumpy. 
He was startled when he heard the voice of 
his friend, and, without deciding at that mo- 
ment upon his future course, he dropped the 
shot-bag into the hole from which he had 
taken it, and hastily covered it with sand to 
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the depth of a foot, in fact, filling up the 
smaller hole he had made. This was the 
work of a moment; and before Stumpy had 
time to approach the spot, Leopold, with tlie 
lantern in his hand, walked to the place where 
his friend had landed. 

‘What are you doing here in the dark?” 
demanded Stumpy, as Leopold approached 
him. 

‘Lighting up the darkness,” replied the 
money-digger, lightly. 

‘* What were you doing with that shovel?” 
added Stumpy, as his friend stepped into the 
old boat, the bow of which rested on the 
beach. 

‘Digging, of course,” answered the pos- 
sessor of the mighty secret, not yet decided 
whether or not to reveal what he knew, and 
what he had been doing. 

“JT don’t think there is much fun in digging 
down here when it is as dark as a stack of 
black cats.” 

‘‘T was not digging for the fun of it. But 
what brought you down here in the darkness, 
Stumpy?” asked Leopold, willing to change 
the subject. 

‘*T wanted to see you, and went over to the 
Sea Cliff House. Your father told me you 


had gone out in your boat just at dark; and, 


as a smart squall had just stirred up the bay, 
he was somewhat worried about you.” 

‘*Was he? I didn’t know that he ever wor- 
riedgabout me when I was on the water. I 
think I know how to take care of myself.” 

“No doubt you do; but the smartest boat- 
men get caught sometimes. I think we had 
better hurry back, for the longer you are out, 
the more anxious your folks will be about 
you.” 

‘“‘That’s so,” replied the considerate Leo- 
pold. ‘But we have two boats here, and we 
can’t both return in the Rosabel.” 

‘¢ Can't we tow the old boat?” 

‘‘ We can, but I don’t like to do it, for the 
old boat will be sure to bump against the 
Rosabel, and’ scrape the paint off. Now, 
Stumpy, if you will take the new boat, and 
sail back in her, I will follow you in the old 
tub. You will get to the house long before 
I do, and you can tell the folks I am right 
side up.” 

‘¢ Why don’t you go in the Rosabel, and tell 
them yourself?” suggested Stumpy. 

Just at this point Leopold was bothered. If 
Stumpy reached the hotel first, he would tell 
Mr. Bennington where he had found his son, 
on the beach under High Rock, with a lan- 
tern and a shovel in his hand. Of course his 
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father would wish to know what he was doing 
there; and under present circumstances this 
would be a hard question, for Leopold was 
deeply indoctrinated with the ‘little hatchet’”’ 
principle. In a word, he could not tell a de- 
liberate lic. He could not place himself in a 
situation where a falsehood would be neces- 
sary to extricate himself from a dilemma. 
Unhappily, like thousands of other scrupu- 
lous people, he could “strain at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel;” for it was just as much a 
lie to deceive his father by his silence as it 
was by his speech. 

But, after all, Leopold’s motive was good. 
He was afraid his father would use the hidden 
treasure to relieve his embarrassments in 
money matters, and he was not willing to sub- 
ject him to this temptation. The young man 
was still firm in his faith that the money be- 
longed to somebody, and just as firm in the 
belicf that it was his duty to scek out the 
owner thereof, which he had not yet done, or 
had time to do. 

He had thought a great deal about the own- 
ership of the treasure; and, arguing the ques- 
tion as he might to himself, he always reached 
the same conclusion — that the moncy did not 
belong to him, and that it did belong to some- 
body else. He had considered the possibility 
of finding the proprictor of the twelve hun- 
dred dollars in gold through the owners of 
the Waldo, and the consignees or agents of 
the brig in Havana. This was before he found 
the old shot-bag; and, now that he had held 
it in his hand, this conclusion was even more 
forcible than before. Satisfied that the secret 
would be safer in the possession of Stumpy 
than of his father, he was tempted to tell him 
the whole story. 

“ After all, I guess we will both go back in 
the Rosabel, Stumpy,” added Leopold, when 
he had considered the matter. ‘* You can 
keep your eye on the old boat, and see that 
she don’t do any harm.” 

‘‘I can keep her from doing any mischief,” 
said Stumpy. 

Leopold asked his companion to haul the 
Rosabel up to the beach, and, shoving off the 
old boat, he returned to the spot under Coffin 
Rock where he had been digging. Using his 
shovel vigorously for a few moments, he filled 
up the excavation he had made, and levelled 
off the sand and gravel, so that no chance 
visitor at the place should discover the traces 
of his labor. 

By the time he had finished this work, the 
Rosabel had been hauled up to the beach, and 
the painter of the old boat attached to her 
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stern. Ina few moments the money-digger 
and his friend were under way, standing to- 
wards the mouth of the river. 

“‘T don’t see why my father should be wor- 
ried about me,” said Leopold, as he seated 
himself at the tiller. 

“You don’t very often go out in the night, 
and in a thunder-storm, too. I was worried 
about you myself. Le, for any fellow might be 
caught in a squall. Without saying anything 
to your father, or any other person, I took the 
old boat, and stood out of the river. I shouted 
to you with all my might. When I got out 
beyond the point, I saw the light on the beach, 
under High Rock, and went for it.” 

‘““Well, I'm much obliged to you for the 
trouble you have taken,” added Leopold. 

‘But what in the world were you doing on 
the beach with the lantern and the shovel?” 
asked Stumpy. ‘* You couldn’t catch any 
clams under the rocks where you were.” 

“I didn’t catch any. When you sung out, 
I was sitting on the beach. I had anchored 
the Rosabel, with a long cable, and when the 
squall came, it blew her off so far from the 
shore that I could not get on board of her 
without swimming.” 

‘©O, that’s it— was it?” exclaimed Stumpy, 
entirely satisfied with this explanation. 

Certainly every word which Leopold had 
uttered was strictly and literally true; but 
Stumpy’s deception was as complete as though 
it had been brought about by a lie. The 
money-digger was not quite satisfied with 
himself, though he had an undoubted right to 
‘keep his own counsel,” if he chose to do so. 
But while he was thus bothered about the sit- 
uation, his friend changed the topic. 

‘‘T wanted to see you,’’ said Stumpy, after 
he had accepted his companion’s explanation. 

‘What for?” 

‘‘That old hunks has gone and done it!” 
added Stumpy, whose chief emotion seemed 
to be a violent indignation. 

** What old hunks?” 

“Why, grandad.” 

““What has he done?” 

‘‘Taken possession of our house; or, what 
amounts to the same thing, has notified my 
mother that she must move out on the first of 
August, if the mortgage note is not paid ” 

“That's rough,” added Leopold. 

‘Rough! Thatisn’t the word for it,” protest- 
ed Stumpy, warmly. ‘It is mean, rascally, 
contemptible, infamous, infernal! I should 
bust the dictionary if I expressed myself in full. 
If Squire Wormbury was a poor man, or really 
needed the money, it would be another thing; 
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or if he would wait till houses and land are 
worth something in Rockhaven. But he takes 
the time when the war has knocked everything 
into a cocked hat; and nobody knows whether 
we are going to have any country much long- 
er, and nobody dares to buy a house. Con- 
found him! he takes this time, when the place 
won't fetch anything! He knows it will bring 
two thousand dollars just as soon as the clouds 
blow over. He intends to make money by 
the operation.” 

“‘ Well, I don’t see that you can help your- 
self, hard as the case is.” 

*“‘T don’t know that I can; but I have been 
trying to do something.” 

“What?” 

**T have asked two or three to take the mort- 
gage; but I haven’t found anybody yet. No- 
body down here has any money except my 
grandad, and it might as well be buried in the 
sea as to be in his trousers pocket.” 

“*Did you want to see me about this busi- 
ness?” asked Leopold. 

Yes.” 

‘*Did you think I could help you out?” 

** That was my idea.” 

“That's good!” laughed Leopold. ‘ My 
father can hardly keep his head above water 
now. He don’t know where he shall get the 
money to pay the interest on his mortgage, 
due on the first of July. I should not be 
much surprised if your grandfather had to 
foreclose on the Sea Cliff House.” 

‘Of course I don’t expect you to find the 
money for us, only to help me in another 
way. But what you said about your father 
reminds me of something I was going to tell 
you, when I saw you.” 

‘What's that?” 

‘*Ifmy grandad was a decent man, I wouldn’t 
say anything about it,” replied Stumpy, ap- 
parently troubled with a doubt in regard to 
the propriety of the revelation he was about 
to make. 

“If there is anything private about it, don’t 
say anything,” added Leopold, whose high 
sense of honor would not permit him to en- 
courage his friend to make an improper .use 
of any information in his possession. 

‘“*The conversation I heard was certainly 
not intended for my ear,” continued Stumpy, 
thoughtfully. 

‘¢Then don’t mention it.” . 

“T think I ought to tell you, Le, for the 
business concerns your father.” 

‘No matter whom it concerns, if the in- 
formation don’t belong to you,” said Leopold. 
‘* If I hear my father and Jones talking about 
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Smith in a private way, I don’t think I have 
any right to go and tell Smith what they say. 
It makes trouble, and it’s none of my business.” 

“I think you are right in the main, Le; but 
let me put the question in another form. Sup- 
pose you heard two scallawags in your hotel 
talking about setting my mother’s house on 
fire; suppose you knew the plan they had 
formed to burn the cottage; would you say it 
was none of your business, because you hap- 
pened to hear them, and the conversation was 
not intended for your ears?” ; 

‘*T don’t believe I should say or think any 
such thing. These men would be plotting to 
commit a crime, and it would be my duty to 
tell you,” replied Leopold. 

‘*Mysentimentsexactly. Acrime! That’s 
just my opinion of what my grandad is doing.” 

“If you think so, it is perfectly proper for 
you to let on.” 

‘¢I do think so, and I shall let on,” added 
Stumpy. ‘As you said just now, the interest 
on the mortgage note which your father owes 
Squire Moses will be due on the first day of 
July; and that’s only ten days ahead. The 
squire thinks your father won’t be able to raise 
the money, because he has been to him to ask 
the old skinflint to let him up a little.” 

‘*Yes; I know all that,” replied Leopold, 
sadly, for he dreaded the first of July almost 
as a condemned convict dreads the day of ex- 
ecution. 

‘*T went up to grandad’s the other day, to 
carry his spectacles, which he left on the 
table when he came to tell mother that she 
must move out on the first of August. I 
wanted to give the spectacles into his own 
hands, and to say a word to him about the 
place, if I got achance. I went into the kitch- 
en, where the old man stays when he’s in the 
house. He wasn’t there; but I heard his voice 
in the next room, where he keeps his papers, 
and Isat down to wait till he came out. There 
was no one in the kitchen but myself, for the 
women folks had gone up stairs to make the 
beds.” 

‘* But whom was Squire Moses talking to?” 
asked Leopold, much interested. 

‘*T was going to tell you all about it, Le; 
but I wanted to say, in the first place, that I 
didn’t go into that kitchen to listen, and I 
didn’t want to break in on the old man when 
he was busy. Squire Moses did most of the 
talking, and it was some time before I found 
out who was with him. But after a while the 
other man spoke, and I knew it was Ethan.” 

‘¢ Ethan Wormbury you mean?” asked Le- 
opold. 


g 
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‘Yes; my uncle Ethan, that keeps the 
Island Hotel. Your father’s new house, Le, 
has scared him half out of his wits. I can’t 
remember half I heard them say; but the sub- 
stance of it was, that if your father don’t pay 
his interest money on the very first day of 
July, the old man means to foreclose the mort- 
gage just as quick as the law will let him. 
That’s the upshot of all that was said.” 

“ That's too bad!” exclaimed Leopold, in- 
dignantly. 

*¢ Just what I thought, and that’s the reason 
why I wanted to tell you. Squire Moses said 
your father’s furniture was mortgaged, and 
that would have to be sold, too. The plan of 
the old hunks is to get the hotel, and put Ethan 
into it as landlord. If he can’t do it this sum- 
mer, he means to do it as soonas hecan. He 
thought if he got the house, he could buy the 
furniture, and set Ethan up by the middle of 
July, or the first of August.” 

‘*Tt’s a mean trick,” muttered Leopold. 

“*That’s what I say; but it isn’t any meaner 
than a thousand other things the old man 
does. Only think of his turning his son’s 
wife, with three children, out of house and 
home! But you can tell your father all about 
it, Le, and perhaps he may be able to get an 
anchor out to windward,” continued Stumpy, 
whose sympathy for his friend was hardly less 
than his fear for his mother’s future. 

‘*?’m much obliged to you for telling me, 
Stumpy; but I don’t know that my father will 
be able to do anything to help himself, des- 
perate as the case is,” added Leopold. 

‘¢T hope he will.” 

“So doI; but I have my doubts. Father 
said to-day that he had six calls for every dol- 
lar he got. He has mortgaged everything, so 
that he can’t raise anything more. He said 
there was money enough in the large cities; 
that they had picked up after the first blow 
of the war, and some men were getting rich 
faster than ever; but down here everything 
was at a stand-still; no business, and no mon- 
ey. The rich folks will come down to the 
hotel by and by; and father says a good week, 
with the Sea Cliff House full, would set him 
all right; but he can’t expect to do anything 
more than pay expenses, and hardly that, till 
the middle of July.” 

‘*It’s a hard case, and Squire Moses knows 
it. He said if he couldn’t get the house on 
the first of July payment, he was afraid he 
should not be able to get it at all for Ethan. 
I hope your father will be able to do some- 
thing.” 


“IT hope so. If I could find any one who 
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would give me a hundred and fifty dollars for 
this boat, I would sell her quick, and hand 
the money over to father. It would pay his 
interest, into thirty dollars, and perhaps he 
could raise the rest, though he says he has 
not had twenty dollars in his hand at one time 
for a month. I can’t exactly see why it is 
that when men are making money hand over 
fist in some parts of the country, everything 
is so dead in Rockhaven. The quarries have 
all stopped working, and the fishermen have 
gone to the war,” said Leopold, as the Rosa- 
bel reached her landing-place near the hotel, 
where she was carefully moored; and the boys 
went on shore. 

‘* By the way, Stumpy,” continued the skip- 
per, as they walked up the steep path towards 
the road, ‘‘ you saidI might be able to do 
something to help your mother out of her 
trouble. If I can, I’m sure I should be glad 
to do so.” 

‘**T don’t know that I will say anything about 
it now. Your case is rather worse than mine, 
if anything, and you have enough to think of 
without bothering your head with my mother's 
troubles,” replied Stumpy. 

‘* Of course I can’t raise any money to help 
her out; but if I can do anything else, noth- 
ing would please me more.” 

‘*If you have any friends, you ought to use 
them for your father.” 

‘*What do you mean by friends? I haven’t 
any friends.” 

‘*Yes, you have; but I don’t know that you 
have the cheek to call upon them. I suppose 
it will do no harm to tell you what I was think- 
ing about, Le,” added Stumpy, when they 
reached the road, and halted there. ‘‘ Your 
boat is called the Rosabel. You gave her that 
name.” 

** Of course I did. What has that to do with 
this matter?” demanded Leopold, puzzled by 
the roundabout manner in which his friend 
approached his subject. 

‘* You named the boat after somebody,” con- 
tinued Stumpy, with something like a chuckle 
in his tones. 

**T named her after Miss Rosabel Hamil- 
ton, whose father has been one of the best cus- 
tomers of the hotel. Perhaps I had my 
weather eye open when I christened the 
sloop.” 

‘“* Certainly you had,” ejaculated Stumpy. 

‘* But it was only to please the family, and 
induce them to stay longer at the hotel.” 

‘* Perhaps it was,” added Stumpy, placing a 
wicked emphasis on the first word. 

‘*O, I know it was!” protested Leopold. 
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‘* But I used to think you were rather sweet 
on Miss Rosabel, when I was in the boat with 
you.” 

‘“*Nonsense, Stumpy!” replied Leopold; 
and if there had been light enough, perhaps 
his companion might have distinguished a 
slight blush upon his brown face. ‘I never 
thought of such a thing. Why, her father 
has been a member of Congress, and they say 
he is worth millions.” 

‘“*T don’t care anything about Congress or 
the millions; you would have jumped over- 
board and drowned yourself for the girl at any 
minute.” 

‘* Perhaps I would; I don’t know. 
nice girl,” mused Leopold. 

** That’s not all, either.” 

‘* Well, what else?” 

‘*If Rosabel didn’t like you better than she 
did the town pump, I don't guess any more,” 
chuckled Stufnpy. 

‘*T think she did like me, just as she would 
any fellow that did his best to make her com- 
fortable and happy.” 

*¢ More than that.” 

**T don’t believe it. But what has all this 
to do with your mother’s case, or my fa- 
ther'’s?” 

‘“‘T won’t mix things any longer. Her fa- 
ther is as rich as mud. I was going to ask 
you if you wouldn’t write to Mr. Hamilton, 
and ask him to take the mortgage on my moth- 
er’s house.” 

Leopold did not'like the idea, but he prom- 
ised to consider it. 

‘*If I were you, Le, I should mention my 
father’s case to him,” added Stumpy. 

But Leopold did not like this idea any bet 
ter than the other; and they separated. 


She’s a 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN THE FOG. 


LEopoLp parted with his friend opposite 


the Sea Cliff House. He entered the office, 
where his father was busy in conversation 
with one of the guests. Luckily the landlord, 
satisfied with the safety of his son, did not 
ask him where he had been; for his absence 
on the water was too common an event to ex- 
cite any remark, and Leopold went to bed as 
soon as he had shown himself to his mother, 
and told her that the squall had not harmed him. 
Ix is one thing to go to bed, and quite another 
to sleep. Leopold was tired enough to need 
rest, yet his future action in regard to the hid- 
den treasure did not allow him to do anything 
but think, think, think, till he heard the church 
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clock strike twelve. That was the last he heard 
that night. But with all his thinking, his 
opinion was just the same as before. The 
money did not belong to him, and it did be- 
long to somebody else. He could not escape 
these two conclusions, and whether his father 
failed or not, he could see no way by whieh 
he could honestly bring’ the twelve hundred 
dollars in gold to his aid. 

Coming events pressed so heavily upon the 
minds of his father and Stumpy, that neither 
of them had questioned him very closely in re- 
gard to his business on the beach in the storm 
and the darkness. As he had thus far escaped 
without telling any direct lies, he decided to 
keep his own secret for the present; but he 
intended, the very next time he went to Rock- 
land, to visit the owners of the Waldo, and 
inquire about the passenger who had perished 
in the wreck of the brig. Very likely this 
man had a wife and children,‘a father, or 
brothers and sisters, who nceded this money. 
His wife and little children might at that mo- 
ment be suffering for the want of it. It be- 
longed to them, and they ought to have it. 
Even ‘if his father failed, and lost all he had, 
Leopold felt that it would be better for him to 
do his whole duty. The secret was with him- 
self alone, and there was no one to applaud 
his noble decision; nay, if he had told his 
friends and neighbors, and perhaps even his 
father, they would probably have laughed at 
him, called him a fool, declared that he was 
more nice than wise, and insisted that it was 
his duty to save the Sea Cliff House from the 
avaricious grasp of Squire Moses Wormbury. 

In spite of his noble conclusion, he was still 
terribly worried about the financial troubles 
of his father. The Rosabel was well worth 
two hundred dollars, and she was almost the 
only piece of property in the family which 
was not covered by a mortgage. It was early 
in the season, when a boat is more salable 
than later in the year; and before he went to 
sleep, Leopold had decided to run over to 
Rockland the. next day, if possible, and en- 
deavor to find} a purchaser for her, even at 
three fourths of her value. It would be a 
happy moment for him if he could put one 
hundred and fifty dollars into his father’s 
hands, and thus enable him to make up his 
interest money. There must be some one in 
Rockland who wanted a boat, and who would 
be willing to pay him this price for so fast and 
stiff a craft as the Rosabel. With this pleas- 
ant anticipation in his mind, Leopold went to 
sleep. 

He usually got up between four and five 
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o'clock in the morning; but he did not wake 
till he heard his father’s voice in his cham- 
ber. He had been so tired after the hard work 
he had done on the beach, and lying awake 
till after midnight, he had overslept himself. 

‘©Come, Leopold; it is after seven o’clock,” 
said Mr. Bennington, in the rather sad and 
gloomy tones which the misery of his finan- 
cial trials had imposed upon him. 

* Seven o’clock! ” exclaimed Leopold, leap- 
ing from the bed. ‘I didn’t go to sleep till 
after midnight, and that’s the reason I didn’t 
wake up.” 

‘“‘ You needn’t get up if you don’t feel able 
to do so,” added the landlord. 

**Q, I’m able enough,” protested Leopold, 
half dressed by this time. 

“‘T should like to have you go down and 
sec if you can get some fish for dinner,” add- 
ed. his father. 

Allright. I will get some, if there is any 
in the sea,” answered the young man, as he 
finished his primitive toilet. 

In fifteen minutes more, he had eaten his 
breakfast, and was descending the steep path 
to the river, where the Rosabel was moored. 
The weather was cloudy, and out at sea it 
looked as if the fog would roll in within a 
short time, as it often did during the spring 
and summer. Indeed, the one bane of this 
coast, as a pleasure resort, is the prevalence of 
dense and frequently long-continued fog. 
Sometimes it shrouds the shores for several 
days at a time; and it has been known to last 
for weeks. It is cold, penetrating, and disa- 
greeable to the denizen of the city, seeking 
ease and comfort in a summer home. 

When the sloop passed Light House Point, 
Leopold saw that the dense fog had settled 
down upon the bay, and had probably been 
there all night. But he did not bother his 
head about the fog, for he knew the sound 
which the waves made upon every portion of 
the shore. As one skilled in music knows the 
note he hears, Leopold identified the swash 
or the roar of the sca when it beat upon the 
rocks and the beaches in the vicinity. By 
these sounds he knew where he was, and he 
had a boat-compass on board of the Rosabel, 
which enabled him to lay his course, when- 
ever he obtained his bearings. 

Before the sloop had gone a quarter of a 
mile she was buried in the fog, and Leopold 
could see nothing but the little circle of water 
of which the Rosabel was thé centre. 
the compass on the floor of the standing- 
room, he headed the sloop for the ledges, out- 
side of which he expected to find plenty of 
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cod and haddock. The wind was rather light, 
but it was sufficient to give the Rosabel a 
good headway, and in half an hour he recog- 
nized the roar of the billows upon the ledges. 
Going near enough to them to bring the white 
spray of the breaking waves within the nar- 
row circle of his observation, he let off his 
main sheet, and headed the sloop directly out 
to sea. : 

The best fishing-ground at this season was 
about two miles from the ledges; and with 
the wind free, Leopold calculated that he had 
made this distance in half an hour. He had 
cleared away his cable, and had his anchor 
ready to throw overboard, when the hoarse 
croaking of a fog-horn attracted his attention. 
The sound came from the seaward side of 
him, and from a point not far distant. 

The Rosabel was provided with one of those 
delectable musical instruments, whose fa- 
miliar notes came to her skipper’s ears. It 
was rather a necessity to have one, in order 
to avoid collisions; besides, it is fun for boys 
to make the most unearthly noises which 
mortal ear ever listened to. 

Leopold blew his fog-horn, and it was an- 
swered by a repetition of the sound to sea- 
ward. Thecraft, whatever it was, from which 
the music came, was much nearer than when 
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the skipper of the Rosabel first heard the sig- 
nal. This satisfied him that she was headed 
to the north-east, and was nearly close-hauled, 
for the wind was about east; in other words, 
the craft from which the melody of the fog- 
horn came was standing from the sea directly 
towards the ledges off High Rock. 

Leopold blew his horn again and again, 
and the responses came nearer and nearer ev- 
ery time. The craft was evidently bound up 
the bay, or into the Rockhaven river. If she 
was going to Rockland, or up the bay, she 
was very much out of her course. If she was 
going into the river, she was more likely to 
strike upon the ledge than to hit her port. 

“Ahoy! Ahoy!” came a hoarse voice, ap- 
parently pitched from the note of the fog- 
horn. : 

The skipper of the Rosabel judged that the 
craft was not more than an eighth of a mile 
from him. 

*“* Ahoy! Ahoy!” he shouted in reply, at the 
top of his voice. 

Leopold had hauled down his jib, and 
thrown the sloop up into the wind, in prepa- 
ration for anchoring; but he concluded not to 
do so, in view of the peril of being run down 
by the stranger. On the contrary, he hoisted 
his jib, and filled away again, so as to be in 
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condition to avoid a collision. Resuming his 
place at the helm, he stood out towards the 
fog-hidden vessel. The hail was repeated 
again and again, and Leopold as often an- 
swered it. In a.fewmoments more he discov- 
ered what appeared to him to be the jib of a 
schooner. Her bow was of shining black, 
with a richly gilded figure-head under the 
bowsprit. A moment later he discovered the 
two masts of the vessel. The mainsail was 
set, but the foresail was furled, and she was 
apparently feeling her way with great care 
into the bay. A sailor in uniform was heav- 
ing the lead near the fore rigging. 

Leopo]d saw, as soon as he obtained a full 
view of the vessel, that she was a yacht of at 
least a hundred tons, and as beautiful a craft 
as ever gladdened the heart of a sailor. 
There were a dozen men on her forecastle, 
and as the Rosabel ‘approached her, a proces- 
sion of gentlemen, closely muffled in heavy 
garments and rubber coats, filed up the com- 
panion-way, doubtless attracted to the deck 
by the incident of hailing another craft. 

‘*Schooner, ahoy!” shouted Leopold, as 
soon as he had made out the vessel. 

‘“‘On board the sloop!” replied the voice 
which resembled the tones of the fog-horn. 

‘* Where you bound?” demanded the skip- 
per of the Rosabel. 

‘* Belfast.” 

**'You’re a long way off your course, then,” 
added Leopold, with emphasis. 

‘* Will you come on board?” asked the 
speaker from the yacht. 

“** Ay, ay, sir, if you wish it,” answered Le- 
opold. 

‘* Hard down the helm! ” shouted the hoarse 
voice, which we may as well say, in advance 
of a nearer introduction, belonged to Captain 
Bounce, the sailing-master of the yacht. 

‘¢ What schooner is that?” called Leopold, 
as the yacht came up into the wind. 

**The yacht Orion, of New York,” replied 
Captain Bounce. 

The skipper of the Rosabel ran under the 
lee of the Orion, and chme up into the wind 
all shaking. Leopold threw his painter to 
the uniformed seaman of the yacht, and then 
hauled down his jib. 

‘“‘ Where are we?” asked Captain Bounce, 
tather nervously for an old salt. 

‘* Two miles off the High Rock ledges; you 
were headed directly for them,” replied Leo- 
pold, as he let go the halyards of the main- 
sail. 

When he had secured the sail, he ascended 
the accommodation steps, which the seaman 
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had -placed on the side for his use. One of 
the hands carried the painter of the Rosabel 
to the stern of the Orion. 

‘*T don’t know where we are now,” said 
Captain Bounce, who was a short, stout man, 
with grizzly hair and beard, both reeking with 
moisture from the fog; and he looked like the 
typical old sea-dog of the drama. 

**Do you know where we are, young man?”’ 
asked one of the gentlemen who had filed up 
the companion-way. 

Leopold started suddenly when he heard 
the voice, and turned towards the speaker. 

“*Of course I do, Mr. Hamilton,” replied 
Leopold, briskly. ‘‘I reckon you don’t know 
me, sir.” 

Leopold took off his old hat, and bowed re- 
spectfully to the gentleman, who was. muffled 
up in an immense overcoat with a long cape. 

“IT do not,” added the Hon. Mr. Hamilton, 
with a puzzled expression. 

The skipper of the Rosabel thought it was 
very strange that the honorable gentleman did 
not recognize him; for he did not consider 
that he had grown three inches taller himself, 
and that the distinguished guest of the Cliff 
House met a great many people in the course 
of a year. . 

** Don’t you know my boat, sir?” asked Le- 
opold, laughing, as he pointed astern at the 
sloop. 

**T do not.” 

‘Well, sir, that’s the Rosabel. 
sailed in her more than once.” 

“*O, this is Leopold, then!” exclaimed Mr. 
Hamilton. ‘You ought to know where we 
are.” 

‘*T do, sir; and I know that you were head- 
ed for the High Rock ledges. I can prick 
your position on the chart.” 

‘*He knows all about this coast, Captain 
Bounce,” added Mr. Hamilton, turning to the 
sailing-master. ‘* He will bea safe pilot for 
you.” 

‘Well, youngster, we are bound to Bel- 
fast,” said the sailing-master, thrusting his 
fists deep down into the pockets of his pea- 
jacket. 

“Tam nota pilot to Belfast,” replied Leo- 
pold; ‘‘ but you must keep her west-half-north 
for Owl’s Head, nine miles from here. There 
are islands and ledges all around you.” 

‘““We have had enough of this sort of 


You have 


thing,” interposed Mr. Hamilton, evidently 


disgusted with his experience. ‘* We have 
been feeling our way in this fog for twenty- 
four hours. I would give a thousand dollars 
to be in Belfast at this moment.” 
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‘*T don’t believe the best pilot on the coast 
would agree to take this yacht up to Belfast in 
this fog for twice that sum,” added Leopold. 
‘‘ One of the Bangor steamers, that goes over 
the route every day, got aground the other 
night.” 

‘“‘T never was on this coast before, Mr. 
Hamilton, as I told you before we sailed from 
New York,” said Captain Bounce, apologet- 
ically; ‘* but if I had been here all my life, I 
couldn’t find my way in a sailing vessel in 
such a fog as this.” 

““O, I don’t blame you, Captain Bounce,” 
added Mr. Hamilton, who was the owner of 
the yacht. 

‘‘T have kept you off the rocks so far; and 
that was the best I could do.” 

‘“You have done all that anybody could do, 
Captain Bounce, and I have no fault to find 
with you. But the ladies are very uncom- 
fortable; they are wet, and everything in the 
cabin is wet with the moisture of this fog. 
We are very anxious to get to some good ho- 
tel, where we can remain till the fog has blown 
away,” continued Mr. Hamilton. 

‘* You can go into Rockhaven, sir,” suggest- 
ed Leopold. 

The Hon. Mr. Hamilton smiled gloomily, 
and shrugged his shoulders, for he knew how 
limited were the accommodations in the old 
Cliff House. 

‘*Your hotel would not hold us, Leopold,” 
said Mr. Hamilton. ‘Our party consists of 
fifteen persons. We must get into Rockland, 
some how or other.” 

‘* We have a new hotel, Mr. Hamilton,” in- 
terposed Leopold. 

‘What's that?” 

“The Sea Cliff House. It is the Cliff 
House rebuilt and enlarged. We have fifty 
rooms now, besides new parlors and a new 
dining-room. The house has been furnished 
new, and my father means to keep a first-class 
hotel. He has raised the price to three dol- 
lars a day, so that he can afford to do so. We 
have some rooms built on purpose for you, 
sir.” 

‘““Indeed! But your father always kept a 
good house, though it was not big enough.” 

‘* You won’t find any better hotel in Rock- 
land or Belfast than the Sea Cliff House, Mr. 
Hamilton,” said Leopold, confidently. . 

“Then let us go there, by all means,” add- 
ed the owner of the Orion. ‘Can you take 
the yacht into the harbor, Leopold?” 

**T can, sir.” 

‘* Are you sure?” 

“ Certainly I am.” 
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‘We don’t want to be thrown on the 
rocks.” 
**T can go into the river with my eyes shut, 


-any time, sir.” 


‘Very well. Captain Bounce, here is your 
pilot.” ' 

‘All right, Mr. Hamilton. All his orders 
shall be obeyed,” replied the sailing-master. 

“‘Hoist the jib, then, if you please, and 
head her to the north-east,” added Leopold. 

‘To the north-east!” exclaimed Captain 
Bounce. ‘You said the ledges were in that 
direction.” 

. “I know they are; but I can tell just where . 
to find them.” 

‘* We are not anxious to find them,” added 
the sailing-master. 

“Tam, forI take my bearings from them. 
Trust me as your best friend, Captain Bounce, 
and you shall throw over your mud-hook, in 
just an hour from now, in the river, off Rock- 
haven.” 

“All right; the owner says you are the pi- 
lot, and I haven’t a word to say,” replied the 
captain. ‘‘ Forward, there! Hoist the jib! 
At the helm!” 

‘Helm, sir!” replied the quarter-master. 

* Keep her north-east.” 

** North-east, sir.” 

Leopold turned at that moment, and dis- 
covered a bundle of shawls and water-proofs 
emerging from the companion-way. 

‘Leopold Bennington! I’m glad to see 
you! ” exclaimed the bundle, in a voice which 
the young pilot promptly identified as that of 
Miss Rosabel Hamilton. 

“Thank you, Miss Hamilton. I’m happy 
to see you again,” stammered Leopold, rush- 
ing up to the bundle, in which he could hard- 
ly make out the beautiful face and form of 
Rosabel. 

‘‘- You have come to get us out of an awful- 
ly bad scrape. We have no fire in the cabin, 
and we are wet through, and nearly frozen. 
I’m so glad we met you!” 

‘‘I’m glad to meet you, too,” said Leopold. 
“I’m sure I didn’t expect to see you out in 
this fog. But I’m the pilot of this yacht now, 
and if you will excuse me, I will go forward, 
and attend to my duty.” 

“Certainly. Don’t let me keep you,” an- 
swered Rosabel, in those sweet, silvery tones 
which made Leopold’s heart jump. ‘I shall 
be so glad when we can see a good, warm 
fire!” 

The young pilot did not like to leave her; 
but he felt the responsibility of the position 
he had assumed, and he hastened forward. 
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The Orion was moving along through the wa- 
ter at the rate of about four knots an hour. 
Leopold walked out on the bowsprit as far 
as the jibstay, and there seated himself. 
Rosabel, apparently deeply interested in his 
movements, followed him as far as the fore- 
castle. 

‘* What are you going to do out there, Leo- 
pold?” she asked. 

“I’m going to kecp a lookout for the ledges, 
which are ahead of us; and asI have to use 
my ears, I must ask you not to speak to me 
any more. Excuse me, but I might not hear 
the breakers soon enough, if I were talking,” 
added the pilot. 

Rosabel excused him, and returned to the 
cabin, for the cold fog made her shiver, even 
within her bundle of clothing. Leopold lis- 
tened with all his might, and in less than half 
an hour he heard the surges on the ledges, 
faintly, at first, in the distance. ; 

‘Breakers ahead!” shouted 
Bounce. 

“T know it; trust your best friend, and 
don’t be alarmed,” replied Leopold. ‘‘ There 
is water enough here to float a seventy-four.” 

He allowed the Orion to procced on her 
course, till he could hear very distinctly the 
breakers on the ledges, and was sure they 
were the High Rock ledges. 

‘* Starboard the helm, and start your sheets,” 
shouted the pilot. 

‘*High time, I should say,” growled Cap- 
tain Bounce, as he gave the necessary orders, 
and the Orion fell off to her new course. 

‘* Keep her north-west,” added Leopold, as 
he just saw the ledges whitened with sea 
foam. 

He still retained his position on the bow- 
sprit, with his attention fixed upon some point 
on the weather-bow. 

‘*That’s it! Dip Point!” said he, as he lis- 
tened to the breakers. ‘‘ Keep her nor’-nor’- 
west!” 

Ten minutes later, he ordered the fog-horn 
to be blown, and a reply came off from the 
light-house on the point, at the mouth of the 
river. When the Orion was clear of the 
point, he directed the yacht to be close-hauled 
on the starboard tack, in order to beat into 
the river. The first reach brought her to the 
high cliff near the hotcl, and after a ‘ short 
leg,” he fetched the anchorage, off the wharf. 

** Let go your jib-halyards!” shouted Leo- 
pold. ‘Hard down the helm! Let go the 
anchor!” 

The Orion swung round to her cable, and 
the pilot went aft. 


Captain 
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CHAPTER XII. 
AN EXTENSIVE ARRIVAL. 


Durinoe the run of the Orion, from the 
time that Leopold assumed the charge of her 
till the anchor buried itself in the mud of the 
river, the owner and the passengers remained 
in the cabin. They were all city people, and 
to them the fog was even more disagreeable 
than a heavy rain. It was cold and penetrat- 
ing, and the plcasure-seekers found it impos- 
sible to remain on deck. They were actually 
shivering with cold, and perhaps for the first 
time in their lives realized what a blessing the 
sunshine is. But Captain Bounce was on 
deck, and, standing on the forecastle, he ner- 
vously watched the progress of the yacht. 
Doubtless he felt belittled at finding himself 
placed under the orders of a mere boy, even 
though the pilot was as polite as a French 
dancing-master. 

When the Orion changed her course off the 
ledges, he caught a glimpse of the dangerous 
rocks, upon which he had heard the beating 
surf for 2 moment before. From that time 
he did not see anything which looked like a 
rock or acliff. Even when the yacht swung 
around to her anchor, the shore could not be 
seen from her deck, so dense was the fog. 

Captain Bounce had not much confidence 
in the skill of his pilot. He had not seen the 
rocks and cliffs which line the coast, and had no 
idea of the perils which had surrounded him. 
Whenever Leopold ordered a change in the 
course, he could just hear the murmuring sea 
breaking on the shore; but the old sea-dog 
expected the vessel would be thrown upon the 
rocks every moment. He was prepared to act 
upon an emergency of this kind, and had ac- 
tually arranged in his own mind his plan of 
procedure, when the order to let go the jib- 
halyard indicated that the pilot intended to 
anchor. 

Captain Bounce looked about him, but he 
could see nothing which looked like a town, a 
port, ora harbor. He was so obstinate in his 
incredulity, that he was inclined to believe the 
young man in charge had given up the at- 
tempt to find Rockhaven as a bad job, and 
intended to anchor under the Ice of some 
island. He obeyed the orders given him by 
the pilgt, however. The chain cable ran out, 
and when its music had ceased, one of the 
church clocks in Rockhaven struck ten. Cap- 
tain Bounce heard it distinctly, and of course 
the sound from a point high above him in the 
air overwhelmed him with positive proof that 
the young pilot knew what he was about. 
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“Ten o'clock!” shouted Leopold, walking 
up to the captain of the yacht. ‘‘We have 
been just five minutes short of an hour in 
coming up.” 

Leopold looked at his silver watch, which 
was the gift of Herr Schlager, and rather en- 
joyed the perplexity of the sailing-master. 

“T don’t see any town,” said Captain 
Bounce, going to the rail, and gazing into the 
fog in the direction from which the sounds of 
the church clock had come. 

‘You heard the clock on the Methodist 
church strike — didn’t you?” 

“T heard that.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, we are in the river; and it is a 
crooked river, too. You can’t take a boat and 
pullin a straight line in any direction with- 
out running on the rocks,” added Leopold. 

“I’m glad we’re in asafe harbor,” continued 
the old sea-dog, but in a tone which seemed to 
belie his words, for he was not quite willing 
to believe that the boy had piloted the vessel 
four or five miles, without even seeing the 
shore a single time. 

‘‘When did you leave New York, Captain 
Bounce?” asked Leopold. 

“Three days ago. We had a fine run till 
we went into the fog yesterday morning. The 
wind was contrary, and in beating my way up 
Ilost my reckoning. I have been dodging the 
I was afraid 


breakers for twenty-four hours. 
of a north-easterly storm; and if I had had 
no women on board, I should have come about, 


and run out to sea. 
my way along.” 

‘You are all right now,” added Leopold, 
as he saw the owner and passengers coming 
up the companion-way. 

‘You have brought us in— have you, Le- 
opold?” said Mr. Hamilton. 

“Yes, sir. You arein the river, off Rock- 
haven, though you can’t see anything,” replied 
the young pilot. 

*“You have done well; and you are fully 
entitled to your pilotage,” added the ex-mem- 
ber of Congress. 

‘*T don’t pretend to be a pilot for pay,” 
protested Leopold. 

‘*You have brought the yacht into port, and 
here is your fee,” said Mr. Hamilton, putting 
some bank bills into his hand. 

“*No, sir!” exclaimed Leopold; ‘‘I don’t 
want any money for whatI have done. Iam 
not entitled to any pilot’s fees.” 

“Yes you are, just as much entitled to them 
as though you had a warrant or a branch. 
Now go to your hotel, and have everything 
ready for us-as quick as youcan. We are wet 


As it was, I had to feel 
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and cold, and we want good fires,” continued 
Mr. Hamilton. 

** But this money —” 

**Don’t stop another moment, my boy,” in- 
terrupted the rich merchant. “If your fa- 
ther’s hotel is as good as you say it is, we may 
stay there a week.” 

Under this imperative order. Leopold thrust 
the bills into his pocket, and leaped into the 
Rosabel. Ile had anchoréd the Orion off the 
wharf, in the deep water in the middle of the 
river, so that her boats could conveniently 
reach the landing-steps near the fish market. 
Hoisting his mainsail and jib, he stood down 
the river. 

“Come and help us get on shore! ” shouted 
Mr. Hamilton, as the Rosabel was disappear- 
ing in the fog. ‘* We can’t find the wharf.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied Leopold. 

In a few moments he had anchored the sloop 
at her usual moorings, secured the sails very 
hastily, and was climbing the steep path to 
the road. In spite of the pride which had 
prompted him to refuse it, the pilot’s fee was 
a godsend to him, or, rather, to his father, for 
he determined to give the money to him im- 
mediately. He took the bills from his pocket, 
and found there were three ten-dollar notes. 
Ilis heart leaped with emotion when he re- 
membered what his father said —that he had 
not scen twenty dollars at one time for a 
month. The landlord actually needed the 
money to make purchases for the comfort of 
his new guests. 

Leopold was almost beside himself with 
joy, and he rushed up the steep, rocky path 
without regard to the proper expenditure of 
his breath. Pufling like a grampus, he reached 
the road, and then ran with all his might, as 
if the Sea Cliff House was on fire. He rushed 
into the office, and flew about the house like 
a madman. His father was nowhere to be 
scen; but he spent only a moment in looking 
for him, and then darted out into the wood- 
shed. Filling a bushel basket with wood, 
chips, and shavings, he carried it into the big 
parlor, and lighted a tremendous fire in the 
Franklin stove. Another was made in the 
large corner apartment up stairs, with two 
bed-rooms en saife, which he always called 
Mr. Hamilton’s room. Ile piled on the wood 
with no niggardly hand upon these, and four 
other fires he Kindled in as many of the best 
rooms in the house. 

Calling the chambermaid to attend to those 
up stairs, he returned to the public parlor, 
where he piled up the wood again. 

‘‘ What under the sun are you doing, Leo- 
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pold?” demanded his father, while he was 
thus occupied. 

‘* Making fires,” replied the son, vigorously. 
‘*T have kindled five up stairs.” 

‘* But what under —” 

‘* Never mind now, father,” interposed Leo- 
pold. ‘Fifteen folks from New York will be 
here pretty soon, and you must be ready for 
them.” 

‘* Fifteen!” exclaimed the landlord, who 
had been mourning over the fog, which prom- 
ised to deprive him of the few guests who 
might otherwise come over to Rockhaven in 
the steamer. 

** Yes, sir, fifteen; and they are Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s party.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished and delighted proprietor of the Sea 
Cliff House. 

‘*But I must go down to the wharf, and 
help get them ashore,” continued Leopold, so 
excited that he could hardly speak. ‘ They 
are cold and wet, and want good fires.” 

‘*T’ll see to the fires, Leopold. But where 
in the world did they come from in this fog?” 

‘*They came in a yacht. I went off about 
two miles from the ledges after cod and had- 
dock, and picked them up there. They had 
been knocking about in the fog for twenty- 
four hours. I brought the yacht into the river, 


and Mr. Hamilton gave me thirty dollars for 


pilot’s fees. Here’s the money, father.” 

‘* But, Leopold,” added the landlord, as he 
involuntarily took the bills, ‘‘this is your 
money, and—” 

‘* Never mind, father. We mustn’t stop to 
talk about it now,” interposed the son, vehe- 
mently. ‘If you will have the house ready, 
I will go and bring up the folks. Send the 
wagon down to the wharf as quick as you 
can.” 

Leopold waited for nothing more, but ran 
down to the wharf as fast as his legs would 
carry him, and arrived almost out of breath. 
To his astonishment, he found quite a number 
of people gathered there, for it had just been 
discovered that a large yacht had anchored in 
the river. Squire Moses and Ethan Worm- 
bury were there, the latter to look out for the 
interests of the Island Hotel. Leopold bor- 
rowed a skiff belonging to Mr. Bangs, and 
pulled off to the Orion. Both of her boats 
had been lowered from the davits, and hauled 
up at the accommodation steps, in readiness 
to convey the ladies and gentlemen to the 
shore. 

‘* We are all ready for you at the Sea Cliff 
House, Mr. Hamilton,” said Leopold, as he 
stepped upon the deck. 
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‘¢ Shall we find a good fire in the parlor?” 
asked the ex-Congressman. 

‘Yes, sir, and in your rooms, too,” replied 
Leopold. ‘‘ We call it warm weather down 
here; but I piled on the wood to suit your 
‘case.” 

**‘T am so glad to come here again!” said 
Rosabel, stepping up to Leopold. ‘I am 
very much obliged to the fog for sending us 
to Rockhaven.” 

“‘I shall consider the fog one of my best 
friends after this,” laughed Leopold; and he 
conducted the young lady to the gangway. 

‘“‘ Father says you have a new hotel; and 
I hope we shall stay here all summer.” 

‘‘The Sea Cliff House, folks say, is about 
as good as anything on the coast; and I hope 
the new hotel will suit you well enough to 
keep you here a long time,” said the gallant 
young man, as he assisted Rosabel down the 
steps and into the stern-sheets of the boat. 

‘© It would be so delightful to stay here all 
summer, and have the yacht, so that we could 
sail about the bay!” 

Leopold assisted the other ladies — of whom 
there were not less than seven — to their places 
in the two quarter-boats of the Orion. The 
whole party was disposed in both of them, 
and the landlord’s son led the way to the wharf 
in the skiff, which was reached in a few mo- 
ments. Leopold was on the landing-steps in 
time to assist the ladies when the first boat 
came alongside the platform, and the whole 
party were soon on the wharf. 

‘¢ Who are all these people, Leopold?” asked 
Squire Moses Wormbury, as the young man 
was ascending the steps. 

‘*Mr. Franklin Hamilton’s party, from New 
York,” replied the young man, hastily. 

‘Island Hotel, sir?” said Ethan Wormbury, 
approaching one of the gentlemen, whose wife 
was leaning upon his arm; ‘best hotel in 
the place, sir, and close to the wharf.” 

‘If it is the best hotel in the place, that is 
where we wish to go,” replied the gentleman, 
with a slightly foreign accent in his tones. 

‘‘This way, if you please, sir,” added Ethan, 
with enthusiasm, as he began to move up the 
wharf. 

*‘ Doctor,” called Mr. Hamilton, ‘‘ where are 
you going?” 

**To the hotel. This man says he keeps the 
best one in this place.” 

“We are all going to the Sea Cliff House,” 
added the chief of the party. 

Ethan gnashed his teeth with rage, and so 
did the squire, his father. It was really hor- 
rible to see the whole party going to the Sea 
Cliff. 
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‘‘How do you do, Mr. Hamilton?” said 
Squire Moses, extending his withered hand to 
the New York merchant. ‘Glad to see you 
come down to the old place orice in a while.” 

‘* Ah, how do you do, Squire Wormbury?” 
replied Mr. Hamilton, taking the offered hand. 
‘‘T mean to come down here every year.” 

‘‘My son keeps the Island Hotel,” insinu- 
ated the squire. ‘‘He don’t make quite so 
much show as Bennington, but he will take 
good care of you, and feed you better. Folks 
that know say he keeps the best house. And 
Bennington has raised his price to three dol- 
lars a day; the Island Hotel is only two.” 

Moses Wormbury considered the last argu- 
ment as by far the most powerful one he could 
present. How any man could help wishing 
to save a dollar a day on his board, was more 
than the squire was able to comprehend. 

“‘T have already spoken for rooms at the 
Sea Cliff House, and they have made fires in 
them for us,” replied Mr. Hamilton, unmoved 
by the old man’s powerful appeal. 

‘Ethan will give you a fire, and not charge 
you anything extra for it, as they do at Ben- 
nington’s,” added the squire. ‘* He can ac- 
commodate the whole party, if you sleep two 
ina bed. You will save atleast fifteen dollars 
a day by going to the Island Hotel.” 

‘* As we have spoken for rooms at the Sea 
Cliff House, I think we ought to go there,” 
answered the New Yorker, rather coldly, un- 
moved by the economical considerations of 
the squire. 

‘* Stage all ready, Mr. Hamilton,” interposed 
Leopold, who had listened with painful anxi- 
ety to a portion of the old man’s arguments. 

The “stage” was a long wagon, like an 
omnibus, but with no top; and Ethan saw, 
with an aching and an angry heart, the entire 
party of fifteen crowd into this vehicle. Squire 
Moses was not only vexed, he was downright 
mad. At any time it would have annoyed 
him, as well as Ethan, to see fifteen ‘“ arri- 
vals”” go to the ‘‘other house,” and not a 
single one to the Island Hotel. To the old 
man it was doubly grievous at the present 
time, for every day the party staid at the Sea 
Cliff House would put at least forty-five dol- 
lars into the pocket of ‘its landlord; and he 
was afraid Mr. Bennington would be able to 
pay his interest money on the day it was due. 
He wanted the new hotel for his son, if he 
could get it cheap enough, that is, for one 
third or one half of its value. This dawning 
of prosperity upon the Sea Cliff was, there- 
fore, very unwelcome to the squire and his 
son. 
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Leopold leaped upon the box with the dri- 
ver as soon as the passengers were all seated, 
and the two horses tugged up the steep hill 
from the wharf with the heavy load. On the 
level road above, the excited teamster put the 
whip upon his horses, and dashed up to the 
hotel at full gallop. Fifteen arrivals at once, 
at this time in the year, was very unusual, 
and everybody about the hotel was thrown 
into a fever of excitement. The landlord stood 
upon the piazza, with no hat on his head, 
bowed and scraped, and helped the ladies out 
of the wagon. The party were shown to the 
parlor, which the roaring fire had heated to a 
fever temperature, so that the perspiration 
stood upon the landlord’s brow when he en- 
tered it. In the mean time Leopold had has- 
tened to his room to change his clothes, and 
make himself presentable to the party. 

“This is delicious — isn’t it?” said one of 
the ladies, when she felt the warm air of the 
parlor. 

“Tt feels like a new world,” added another. 

‘* What a blessing it will be to be warm and 
dry once more!” put in a third. 

‘* We have made fires in your rooms, ladies,” 
interposed the polite landlord, doubly courte- 
ous under the avalanche of good fortune which 
had fallen upon him. ‘I will show you your 
rooms as soon as you wish.” 

** Let us get warm before we do anything,” 
said Mr. Hamilton, removing his heavy coat. 
‘You have a very nice house, Mr. Benning- 
ton.” 

‘‘ We think it is pretty fair down here,” re- 
plied the modest landlord. ‘‘ We have a par- 
lor up one flight, with a bed-room on each 
side, which Leopold always calls ‘Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s rooms.’ I think they will suit you; at 
any rate, I fitted them on purpose for your 
use.” 

‘¢ That was very considerate,” laughed the 
merchant. 

‘The three rooms will just accommodate 
your family. I have four other parlors, not 
quite so large, with one bed-room to each,” 
continued the landlord, looking around at the 
New Yorkers, as if to ascertain their wants. 
‘¢ Of course you needn’t have private parlors, 
if you don’t want them. I have plenty of nice 
single rooms.” : 

‘¢ We want the private parlors,” replied Mr. 
Hamilton. ‘I did not expect to find such ac- 
commodations in Rockhaven.” 

‘“‘I think I know what a hotel ought to be,” 
added the landlord. ‘‘ By and by, if our guests 
don’t want private parlors, we shall put beds 
in them.” 
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‘*Squire Moses says you have raised the 
price,” laughed the rich merchant. 

“Yes, sir: I couldn’t afford to keep such a 
house as I mean to keep at two dollars a day 
in these times.” 

** You have done quite right, and the price 
is very reasonable.” 

**T shall have to charge five dollars a day for 
the parlors, if anybody wants them.” 

“Certainly; that is also proper; and we 
want five of them. Now I will go to the office, 
and enter the names on the register,” said Mr. 
Hamilton. 

There were five gentlemen with their wives, 
two single gentlemen, two young ladies, and 
one young gentleman of sixteen. Rooms 
were assigned to them according to their sev- 
eral necds, and all the party expressed them- 
selves as delighted with the accommodations. 
The furniture was not costly, but it was neat 
and comfortable. The beds were clean, and 
everything was in good order. The baggage, 
which the boats had brought ashore after 
landing the passengers, was conveyed by the 
wagon to the hotel. In less than an hour, the 
guests were all comfortable and happy. 

Mr. Bennington was on the jump all the 
time, and so was Leopold. The landlady, who 
was also the cook, was ‘‘ spreading herself” 
to the utmost upon the dinner. They all 
knew that the success of the house depended 
in a very great measure upon the satisfaction 
given to these wealthy and influential guests. 
The landlord, however, knew better than to 
waste his strength upon mere “style,” for he 
could not expect to equal that to which his 
present patrons were all accustomed at home. 
He wanted the best of meats and vegetables, 
well cooked, and served hot. He knew very 
well that a teaspoonful of string beans, mashed 
potato, stewed tomato, or green peas, in a 
miniature dish, placed before a guest after it 
had been standing half an hour on the pan- 
try table, was not eatable; and he governed 
himself accordingly. 

At dinner the guests appeared modestly 
dressed, and it would have been difficult to 
identify in them the bundles of water-proofs, 
shawls, and overcoats which had landed at 
the wharf. Leopold had put on a ‘biled 
shirt,” as he called it, and dressed himself in 
his best clothes. To him was assigned the 
duty of waiting upon Mr. Hamilton and his 
family. In his ‘‘ store clothes” Leopold was 
a good-looking fellow, and he was remarkably 
attentive to the wants of Miss Rosabel. 

The dinner proceeded satisfactorily to the 
new guests, as to the old ones. Dr. Heilen- 
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winder declared that the soup was marvellously 
good; and when he learned that Mrs. Ben- 
nington, who made it, was a German by birth, 
its excellence was explained to him. 

The fog and rain continued for three days, 
and the ladies of the party hardly ventured 
out of the house. The bowling alleys and 
billiard tables were in constant use, and every 
evening, in the large hall connected with the 
hotel, there was a dance, to which Mr. Hamil- 
ton invited many of the town’s people. It was 
fun and frolic from morning till midnight; 
and no party weather-bound in a hotel ever 
enjoyed themselves more. 

The fourth day was bright and pleasant. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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FAME. 
BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


HAT is fame worth when the years have 
fled, 
And the dear ones are gone from my side? 
When the twilight shades are falling fast, 
And hopes and wishes alike have died? 


Too late, too late comes the longed-for prize, 
Its beauty dimmed by the wings of time; 
My hands, once eager, are folded now, 
On the dizzy height so hard to climb. 


Too late, too late is the tardy meed 
Of sunny smiles and words of cheer; 
My boys are buried under the leaves 
That sweep their graves in the churchyard 
drear. 


Too late, too late for the tender heart, 
Loyal and loving through doubt and gloom. 
Take back your plenty and hours of ease: 
My dear wife lics in her lowly tomb, 


A little corner, — a poor man’s lot, — 
Unheeded, save by the eyes that weep, 

And the roses wild that bloom and fade 
Above the spot where my darlings sleep. 


Take back your honors; too late for them; 
Too late for me on the downward way. 

My eyes are dim, and my step is slow — 
An old, old man, who has passed his day. 


—— CorFFEE, we are told, improves with 
age; so that a dozen years or so will make 
the worst coffee equal to the best now used 
in Arabia. JS 
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“There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies grow; 
There cherries grow that none may buy, 
Till cherry ripe themselves do cry. 


“Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearls a double row, 
Which when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look like rosebuds filled with snow.” 
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THE LILY AND THE OROSS. 
A TALE OF ACADIA. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MANCEUVRES OF ZAC. 


AC slept but little that night. There were 

two causes for wakefulness. The first 

was Margot, who had wrought such mischief 

with his thoughts and feelings that he did not 

know what was the matter with him. The 
second cause was the condition of Claude. 

Gradually Margot’s image faded away, and 
he began to turn his thoughts towards the 
problem of delivering Claude. How was that 
to be done? 

Over this he thought for the greater part of 
that night. Towards morning he called Ter- 
ry, who was to watch for the remainder of the 
night, and proceeded to hold acouncil of war. 

First of all, he acquainted Terry with the 
general state of affairs. Part of Margot’s in- 
formation had been overheard by him; but 
Terry, secing how things were, had discreetly 
withdrawn aft, and kept up a loud whistle, so 
as to prevent himself from overhearing their 


words; so that now the greater part of this 
information was news to the Irish boy. 

“And have ye thought of anythin’ at all, 
at all?” he asked. 

‘Wal, I’ve thought over most everythin’,” 


said Zac. ‘* You sec, the state of the case is 
this: they’ve got one of us a‘prisoner ashore 
over there, but we've got six of them a pris- 
oner out here.” 

‘“‘Thrue for you,” said Terry. 

‘Wal, now, you see, if this Cazeneau was 
here, he hates Moticr so like pison that he’d 
sacrifice a hundred Frenchmen rayther’n let 
him go—an’ in my ’pinion he’s worth a hun- 
dred Frenchmen, an’ more. But now, bein’ as 
Cazeneau’s goin’ away to-morrer, we'll be in 
a position to deal with the people here that’s 
a keepin’ Motier; an’ when it comes to them 
— why, they won’t feel like losin’ six of their 
men for the sake of one stranger.” 

“‘T wonder,” said Terry, ‘‘ whether the owld 
boy that came out in the boat found out any- 
thin’. *Deed, if he’d had his wits about him, 
an’ eyes in his head, he’d have seen it all, — 
so he would.” 

‘*Wal, we'll hev to let ’em know, right 
straight off.” 

‘*To-morra’d be best.” 


“Yes; an’ then Cazeneau’'ll be off. I'd 


AND THE CROSS. 
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rayther wait till then; it'll be better for us to 
have him out of the way.” 

** What'll ye do?” 

** Wal, I’ll sail up, and send word ashore.” 

“‘ How’ll ye sind word? We can’t spake a 
word af the lingo.” 

‘¢ Wal, I ben a thinkin’ it over, an’ I’ve about 
conie to the conclusion that the old French- 
man down thar in the cabin’ll be the best one 
to send.” 

‘Sure, an’ ye won’t sind the Frenchman 
ashore in yer own boat!” 

‘Why not?” 

*¢ He'll niver bring it back; so he won't.” 

“Then we'll keep the other five French- 
men.” 

*¢ Sure, an’ it’s a hard thing altogether, so 
it is, to hev to thrust him. He’ll be after 
rousin’ the country, an’ they'll power down 
upon us in five hundred fishin’ boats; so they 
will.” 

“Wal, if I staid here to anchor, that 
might be dangerous,” said Zac; “but I ain’t 
got no idee of standin’ still in one place for 
them to attack me.” 

*¢ Sure, an’ it’ll be best to let him see that 
if he don’t come back wid Misther Motier, the 
whole five'll hev their brains blown out.” 

“* Sartin. He’ll have to go with that in his 
mind; an’ what’s more, I'll make him swear 
an oath to come back.” 

‘“‘Sure, an’ it'll be the hard thing to do 
when neither of yes ondherstan’ enough of 
one another’s lingo to ax the time af day.” 

*¢ Wal, then I’ll have to be satisfied with the 
other five moosoos. If the fust moosoo runs 
for it, he’ll leave the other five, an’ I ain’t go- 
in’ to b’lieve that the farmers here air goin’ to 
let five of their own relatives and connections 
perish, rayther’n give up one stranger.” 

A few more words followed, and then Zac 
retired below, leaving Terry on deck. 

A few hours’ sleep sufficed for Zac, and not 
long after sunrise he was all ready for action. 
But the tide was not quite high enough for his 
purposes. The long-extended mud flats lay 
bare in the distance for miles, and Zac had to 
wait until a portion, at least, of this space 
should be covered. At length the water had 
spread over as much of the red mud as seemed 
desirable, while every hour the schooner 
would have a greater depth beneath her; so 
Zac concluded to start. Up then went the 
anchor, the sails were set, and yielding to the 
impulse of a favorable breeze, the Parson 
turned her head towards the landing-place at 
Grand Pré. 

Various preparations had to be made, and 
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these now engaged the attention of Zac, who 
committed the care of the helm to Terry. 
The first was the composition of a letter. It 
was to be short and to the point. Zac had 
already settled in his own mind about the 
wording of this, so that the writing of it now 
occupied but a little time. It was as fol- 
lows : — 


“© To any magistrate at Grand Pré : — 

‘* Know all men by this,. that the six Acadi- 
ans sent to take charge of the schooner ‘ Rev. 
Amos Adams,’ are now held by me as my 
prisoners until such time as Mr. Claude Moti- 
er shall be delivered free from prison. And 
if Mr. Claude Motier shall not be set free, 
these six shall be carried to prison to Boston. 
And if Mr. Claude Motier be put to death, 
these six shall one and all be put to death 
likewise. 

** An answer is required within three hours. 

‘*ZIoN AWAKE Cox, 
Master of the schooner ‘ Rev. Amos Adams.’ 
Mrvas Basin, May 28, 1743. 


This Zac folded and addressed, thinking 
that if no one in Grand Pré could read Eng- 
lish, it would be taken to Claude himself for 
translation. 

He next prepared to hoist a large British 
ensign. It was not often that the Parson 
showed her colors, but on this occasion it was 
necessary, and Zac saw that this display of 
English colors would be an act which would 
tell its own story, and show moosoo that the 
schooner had once more changed masters. 
- The colors lay on deck, ready to be hoisted at 
the proper moment. What that moment was 
to be he had already decided. Zac, in his prepa- 
rations on this occasion, showed that he pos- 
sessed a fine eye for dramatic effect, and knew 
how to create asensation. There was a small 
howitzer amidships, — Zac’s joy and pride, — 
which, like the ensign, was made use of only 
on great and rare occasions, such as the king’s 
birthday, or other seasons of general rejoi- 
cing. This he determined to make use of at 
the present crisis, thinking that it would speak 
in tones that would strike terror to the heart 
of ‘‘ moosoo,” both on board and ashore. 

Last of all, it remained to explain to the 
Acadians on board the purposes upon which 
he was bent. They were still below. Jericho 
had supplied them with their breakfast there, 
but Zac had not allowed them on deck. Now, 
however, he summoned forth their chief man, 
leaving the others behind, and proceeded to 
endeavor as far as possible to explain to this 
man what he wished. 
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The Acadian’s stock of English words was 
but small, yet Zac was able, after all, by the 
help of signs, to give him some idea of his 
purpose. The letter also was shown him, and 
he seemed able to gather from it a general 
idea of its meaning. His words to Zac indi- 
cated a very lively idea of the danger which 
was impending over the prisoners. 

‘“‘ Me go,” he said. ‘‘ Put me ’shore. Me 
go tout de suite; me deliver M. Motier; make 
come here fout de suite— bon!” 

‘All right,” said Zac; ‘‘ but, mind you, he 
must be here in three hours — three,” he re- 
peated, holding up three fingers; ‘‘ three 
hours.” 

“© O, oud — yes — certainement — tree hour.” 

‘These others will be all prisoners if he 
don’t come.” 

‘* O, oud — yes; all presonaire; mazs he vill 
come, tout certatnement.” 

‘¢ You und’stand now, Moosoo, sure?” 

“*O, out ; me comprends — ond’stand — cer- 
tainement.” ' ‘ 

‘Well, then, you wait up here till we get 
nearer, and then you can go ashore in the 
boat.” 

But Zac’s preparations were destined to un- 
dergo some delay, for the wind died out, and 
the schooner lay idle upon the surface of the 
water. For several hours Zac waited patient- 
ly, hoping for a change; but no change came. 
At length the tide turned, and after a time 
the schooner, which had already been drift- 
ing helplessly, now began to be carried back 
towards the place from which she had started. 

Zac was now left to his own invention, and 
could only decide that on the following day, 
if the wind should fail him, he would send 
the boat ashore from his present anchorage, 
and wait the result. For various reasons, 
however, he preferred going nearer; and 
therefore he had refrained from sending the 
boat ashore that day. 

The next day came. There was a fresh 
breeze and a favorable one. The waters be- 
gan to rise. Zac was all ready. Up went the 
anchor, the sails were set, and once more the 
Parson was turned towards the landing. The 
breeze now blew steadily, and in course of 
time Zac found himself sufficiently near for 
his purposes, and he began to act, 

First of all, up went the British ensign. 
Then, the howitzer was fired. The noise of 
the report did not fail of the effect which Zac 
had anticipated. He saw the people turning 
out from their houses, some standing still and 
looking, others running towards the landing. 
Again and again the gun was fired, each re- 
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port serving to increase the excitement among 
the people ashore. The British ensign was 
fully visible, and showed them what had 
taken place. 

After this Zac sent Jericho ashore in the 
boat, along with the chief Acadian. The 
others were confined below. Zac saw the 
Acadian land, and Jericho return. Then he 
waited. 

But it was not possible for him to wait here, 
nor was it safe. The tide would soon fall, 
leaving, as it retreated, a vast expanse of bare 
mud flats. He did not wish to run any risk 
of the schooner grounding in a place like this, 
and therefore allowed her to fall with the tide, 
and gradually move back to the bay without. 
All the time, however, he kept one eye on the 
shore. The three hours passed. He had 
drifted down again for several miles, and. it 
was no longer easy to discern objects. But at 
length he saw a boat sailing from the shore to 
the schooner. 

As the boat came nearer, he saw that Claude 
was not on board. Two men were in her, 
one of whom was the man whom he had sent 
away, and the other was a stranger. This 
stranger was an elderly man, of venerable ap- 
pearance. They came up, and both went on 
board. 

The elderly man was one of the chief men 
of the settlement, and spoke English suffi- 
ciently well to carry on a conversation. The 
information which he gave Zac was not at all 
to the satisfaction of the latter. It was to the 
following effect : — 

‘That M. Motier had been kept in confine- 
ment at the house of Comeau; that early on 
the previous day M. Cazeneau had departed 
for Louisbourg, with the Abbé Michel, and 
the Countess de Laborde and her maid; that 
M. Motier, however, on the previous night, 
had somehow effected his escape. 

Then the old man tried to induce Zac to set 
the Acadians free, except one, arguing that 
one life was enough to hold against that of 
Motier. But to this Zac sternly responded 
that one hundred Acadians would not be of 
sufficient value to counterbalance the sacred 
life of his friend. The only thing that Zac 
conceded was the liberty of the Acadian whom 
he had sent ashore; for he felt touched by the 
plucky conduct of this man in returning to 
the schooner. To his amazement, however, 
this man refused to go, declaring that he had 
come back to stand by his friends, and one of 
the others might be freed instead. On re- 
ferring the matter to them, one was found who 
was weak enough to take advantage of this 
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offer, and he it was who rowed the old man 
ashore.” 

Towards evening a canoe came gliding 
over the water, containing a single Indian. 
This Indian held aloof at a certain distance, 
scanning the schooner curiously. Zac, seeing 
this, sprang upon the taffrail, and called and 
beckoned to him; for a sudden thought came 
to him that the Indian might have been de- 
spatched by, Claude to tell him something, 
and not knowing that he was no longer a 
prisoner, might be hesitating as to the best 
way of approaching. His conjecture seemed 
to be right, for this Indian, on seeing him, at 
once drew near, and came on board. 

The Indian said not a word, but handed Zac 
a letter. Zac opened it, and read the follow- 
ing: — 

‘¢ Claude Motier is free. Indians hafe safed 
him, and guide him to Louisbourg on the trail 
of Cazeneau. He wishes that you go to Can- 
so, where you will be useful. He hope to safe 
Comtesse de Laborde, and want you to help 
to safe she. Go, then, to Canso; and if you 
arrive immediately, you sall see Indians, and 
must tell. They sall bing the intelligence 
to us. Tue Pere MICHEL.” 


On reading this, Zac understood all. He 
saw that Pére Michel had been a friend, and 
had engaged the Indians to help Ciaude. He 
at once determined to go to Canso. That 
very night he sent the Acadians ashore, and 
set sail. 


CHAPTER XV. 
FLIGHT. 


- On leaving the house, the Indian led the 
way in silence for some distance. In the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the house were open 
fields, while in front of it was the road which 
ran down to the river. The house was on the 
declivity of a hill, at the foot of which were 
broad dike-lands, which ran far out till they 
terminated at the island already mentioned. 
Beyond this lay the Basin of Minas, and in 
the distance the shadowy outline of the sur- 
rounding shores. 

The Indian led the way for some distance 
across the fields, and then turned into the 
road. Along this he passed till he reached 
the river. It was the Gaspereaux, at the mouth 
of which was the place where Claude had 
landed. Here the Indian crossed, and Claude 
followed, the water not being much above 
their knees. On reaching the other side, the 
Indian walked down the stream, keeping in 
the open as much as possible. 
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At length they left the river, and went on 
where the ground rose gradually. Here they 
soon entered the woods. It was a broad trail, 
and though in the shadow of the trees it was 
rather dark, yet the trail was wide enough to 
allow of Claude following his guide without 
any difficulty whatever. For about an hour 
they walked on in this way, ascending steadi- 
ly most of the time, until at length Claude 
found himself upon an open space overgrown 
with shrubbery, and altogether bare of trees. 
Here several dusky figures appeared, and the 
guide conversed with them for some time. 

Claude now seated himself on the ground. 
He felt so fatigucd already from this first 
tramp, that he began to experience a sense of 
discouragement, and to think that his confine- 
ment had affected his strength. He gazed 
wearily and dreamily upon the scene before 
him. There, spread out at his feet, was a 
magnificent prospect. The land went sloping 
down to the water. Towards the left were the 
low dike-lands running out to the island; be- 
yond this the waters of Minas Basin lay spread 
out before him. Thus far there had been no 
moonlight; but now, as he looked towards 
the east, he noticed that the sky was already 
flushing with the tints of dawn. But even this 
failed to rouse him. A profound weariness and 
inertness settled slowly over every sense and 
limb, and falling back, he fell into a deep slecp. 

When he awakced, he saw that it was broad 
day, and that the sun was already high up in 
the sky. He started to his feet, and his first 
thought was one of joy at finding that his 
strength had all returned. 

At his question, the Indian who was the 
spokesman told him that Louisbourg was 
more than twelve days’ journey away, and 
that the path lay through the woods for the 
whole distance. 

Before setting forth, the Indian gave him a 
rifle and a sword, which he said Pére Michel 
had requested him to give him. There was 
also a sufficient supply of powder and ball. 
Taking these, Claude then set out on his long 
tramp. There were six Indians. Of these, 
three went in front, and three in the rear, the 
whole party going in single file. The trail 
was a wide one, and comparatively smooth. 
The guide drew Claude’s attention to tracks 
on the ground, which could easily be recog- 
nized as the prints of horse hoofs. To Claude’s 
inquiry how many there were, the Indian in- 
formed him that there were four. By this it 
seemed to Claude that Mimi and her maid 
had each one, while the other two were used 
by Cazeneau and the priest. 





After several hours, they at length came to 
a river. It was like the Gaspereaux in one 
respect, for it was turbid, and rolled with a 
swift current. The banks also were lined 
with marshes, and the edges were composed 
of soft mud. No way of crossing it appeared, 
and as they approached it, the Indians turned 
away to go up the stream. The prospect ofa 
long délour was very unpleasant to Claude; 
and when at Iength he came to a placé where 
the tracks of the horses went towards the river, 
he asked why this was. The Indians informed 
him that the horses had crossed here, but that 
they would have to go farther up. It did not 
turn out so bad as Claude had feared, for, 
after about half an hour’s further walk, they 
stopped at the bank of the river, and waited. 

To Claude’s question why they waited, an 
extraordinary answer was given. It was, that 
they were waiting till the water ran out. This 
reminded him of the old classic story about 
the fool who came to a river bank and waited 
for the water to run out, so that he might 
cross. Claude could not understand it; but, 
supposing that his guides knew what they 
were about, he waited for the result, taking 
advaritage of this rest to fortify his inner man 
with a sound repast. After this was over, he 
rose to examine the situation; and the first 
sight showed him anastonishing change. He 
had lingered over his repast, now eating, now 
smoking, for about an hour, and in that time 
there had been wrought what seemed to him 
like a wonder of Nature. The water of the 
river had indeed been running out, as the 
Indians said; and there before him lay the 
channel, running low, with its waters still 
pouring forward at a rate which seemed to 
threaten final emptiness. And as he looked, 
the waters fell lower and lower, until at 
length, after he had been there three hours, 
the channel was almost empty. 

This particular spot was not so muddy as 
other parts of the river bed, and therefore it 
had been chosen as the best place for cross- 
ing. It was quite hard, except in the middle, 
where the mud and water together rose over 
their knees; and thus this mighty flood was 
crossed as though it had been some small 
brook. 

A few hours more served to’ bring them to 
the foot of some hills; and here the party 
halted. They had once more picked up the 
trail; and Claude was encouragéd by the sight 
of the horse tracks. 

He now unfolded to the Indian his design. 
To his great pleasure, he found that Pére Mi- 
chel had already anticipated him, and that 
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the Indian understood very well what was 
wanted. He assured Claude that he could 
easily communicate with the others so as not 
to be suspected, and lIcad back Pére Michel 
and the women to him. His plan was to make 
a détour, and get ahead of them, approaching 
them from that direction, so as to avoid sus- 
picion, while Claude might remain with the 
other Indians in some place where they could 
be found again. This plan seemed to Claude 
so simple and so feasible that he grew exult- 
ant over the prospect, forgetting the many 
difficulties that would still be before him, even 
if this first enterprise should succeed. 

Their repast was simpleand easily procured. 
The woods and waters furnished all that they 
required. A hare and some snipe and plover, 
with a few trout and a salmon, were the result 
of a short excursion, that did not extend much 
farther than a stone’s throw from the encamp- 
ment. 

The next day they resumed their journey. 
It lay over the hills, which were steep, though 
not very high. The trail now grew rougher, 
being covered with stones in many places, so 
as to resemble the dry channel of a mountain 
torrent, while in other places the roots of trees 
which ran across interfered with rapid prog- 
ress. This Claude saw with great satisfac- 
tion, for he knew that horses could go but 
slowly over a path like this; and therefore 
every step seemed to lessen the distance be- 
tween him and Mimi. All that day they were 
traversing these hills. 

The next day their journey lay through a 
gentle, undulating country, where the tower- 
ing trees of the forest rose high all around, 
while at their feet were mosses, and wild grass- 
es, and ferns, and flowers of a kind that were 
utterly strange to Claude. It was the month 
of June, the time when all Nature in Acadie 
robes herself in her fairest charms. 

Thus day after day passed, each day being 
the counterpart of the other in its cloudless 
skies, its breath from the perfumed woods, 
and the song of birds. On the sixth day the 
tracks of the horses seemed to be fresher than 
usual; and to Claude’s question the Indian 
replied that they must be close by them. At 
this Claude hurried on more vigorously, and 
kept up his march later than usual. He was 
even anxious to go forward all night; but the 
Indian was unwilling. He wished to approach 
them by day rather than by night, and was 
afraid of coming too suddenly upon them, 
and thus being discovered, if they went on 
while the others might be resting. Thus 
Claude was compelled to restrain his im- 
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patient desires, and wait for the following 
day. 

When it came they set forth, and kept up 
arapid pace for some hours. At length they 
came to an opening in the woods, where the 
scene was no longer shut in by trees, but 
showed a wide-extended prospect. It was a 
valley, through which ran a small stream, bor- 
dered on each side with willows. The valley 
was green with the richest vegetation. Clus- 
ters of maples appeared like groves, here and 
there interspersed with beech and towering 
oaks, while at intervals appeared the magnif- 
icent forms of grand elms all covered with 
drooping foliage, and even the massive trunks 
green with the garlands of tender and grace- 
fully-bending shoots. 

For a moment Claude stood full of admira- 
tion at this lovely scene, and then hurried on 
after his guide. The guide now appeared de- 
sirous of slackening his pace, for he saw that 
if the other party were not far away he would 
be more liable to discovery in this open val- 
ley; but it was not very wide. About halfa 
mile farther on, the deep woods arose once 
more; and, as there were no signs of life here, 
he yielded to Claude’s impatient entreaty, and 
went on at his usual pace. 

Half way across the valley there was a grove 
of maple trees; the path ran close beside it, 
skirting it, and then going beyond it. Along 
this they went, and were just emerging from 
its shelter, when the guide made a warning 
movement, and stood still. The next instant 
Claude was at his side. The Indian grasped 
Claude’s arm, and made a stealthy movement 
backward. 

That very instant Claude sawit all. A man 
was there—a European. Two Indians were 
with him. He was counting some birds which 
the Indians were carrying. It seemed as 
though they had been shooting through the 
valley, and this was their game. They could 
not have been shooting very recently, howev- 
er, as no sound had been heard. This was 
the sight that met Claude’s eyes as he stood 
by the Indian, and as the Indian grasped his 
arm. 

It was too late. 
It was Cazeneau! 

For a moment he stood staring at Claude as 
though he was some apparition. But the In- 
dians who were behind, and who came for- 
ward, not knowing what was the matter, gave 
to this vision too practical a character; and 
Cazeneau saw plainly enough that, however 
unaccountable it might be, this was in very 
deed the man whom he believed to be in safe 


The European looked up. 
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confinement at Grand Pré. A bitter curse es- 
caped him. He rushed towards Claude, fol- 
lowed by his Indians. 

‘* Scoundrel,” he cried, ‘* you have escaped! 
Aha! and do you dare to come on my track! 
This time I will make sure of you.” 

He gnashed his teeth in his fury, and, 
snatching a rifle from one of his Indians who 
were near him, aimed it at Claude, and pulled 
the trigger. . 

But the trigger clicked, and that wasall. It 
was not loaded. With another curse, Caze- 
neau dashed the rifle to the ground, and turned 
towards the other Indian. All this had been 
the work of a moment. The next moment 
Claude sprang forward with drawn sword. 

** Villain,” he cried, ‘‘and assassin! draw, 
and fight like a man!” 

At these words Cazeneau was forced to turn, 
without having had time to get the other In- 
dian’s rifle, for Claude was close to him, and 
the glittering steel flashed before his eyes. He 
drew his sword, and retreating backward, put 
himself on guard. 

‘* Seize this fellow!” he cried to his In- 
dians; ‘seize him! In the name of your great 
father, the King of France, seize him, I tell 
you!” 

The Indians looked forward. There, be- 


hind Claude, they saw six other Indians — 


their own friends. They shook their heads. 

**Too many,” said they. 

** You fellows!” cried Cazeneau to Claude’s 
Indians, ‘‘ I am the officer of your great father, 
the King of France. This man is a traitor. 
I order you to seize him, in the king’s name.’’ 

Claude’s Indians stood there motionless. 
They did not seem to understand. 

All this time Cazeneau was keeping up a 
defence, and parrying Claude’s attack. He 
was a skilful swordsman, and he wished to 
take Claude alive if possible, rather than to 
fight with him. So hetried once more. He 
supposed that Claude’s Indians did not under- 
stand. He therefore told his Indians to tell 
the others in their language what was wanted. 
At this the two walked over to the six, and 
began talking. Cazeneau watched them ear- 
nestly. He saw, to his infinite rage, that his 
words had no effect whatever on Claude’s In- 
dians. 

** Coward,” cried Claude, ‘‘ coward and vil- 
lain! you must fight. My Indians are faith- 
ful to me. You hate to fight, — you are afraid, 
— but you must, or I will beat you to death 
with the blade of my sword.” 

At this Cazeneau turned purple with rage. 
He saw how it was. He determined to show 
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this colonist all his skill, and wound him, and 
still take him alive. So, with a curse, he 
rushed upon Claude. But his own excitement 
interfered with that display of skill which he 
intended to show: and Claude, who had re- 
gained his coolness, had the advantage in this 
respect. 

A few strokes showed Cazeneau that he had 
found his master. But this discovery only 
added to his rage. He determined to bring 
the contest to a speedy issue. With this in- 
tent he lunged forward with a deadly thrust. 
But the thrust was turned aside, and the next 
instant Claude’s sword passed through the 
body of Cazeneau. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
REUNION. 


THE wounded man fell to the ground, 
and Claude, dropping his sword, sank on 
his knees beside him. In that one instant 
all his anger and his hate fled away. It was 
no longer Cazeneau, his mortal enemy, whom 
he saw, but his fellow-creature, laid low by 
his hand. The thought sent a quiver through 
every nerve, and it was with no ordinary 
emotion that Claude sought to relieve his fall- 
enenemy. But Cazeneau was unchanged in 
his implacable hate; or, if possible, he was 
even more bitter and more malignant now 
since he had thus been beaten. 

‘“* Away!” he cried in a faint voice. 
** Away! Touch me not. Do not exult yet, 
Montresor. You think you have— avenged 
— your cursed father — and your mother. Do 
not exult too soon; at least you are—a pau- 
per — a pauper — a pauper! Away! My own 
people — will care for me.” 

Claude rose at this, and motioned to Caze- 
neau’s Indians. They came up. One of them 
examined the wound. He then looked up at 
Claude, and solemnly shook his head. 

‘*May Heaven have mercy on his soul!” 
murmured Claude. ‘I thank Heaven that I 
do not know all the bitter wrong that he has 
done to my parents. What he has done to 
me I forgive.” 

Then, by a sudden impulse, he bent down 
over the fallen man. ‘* Cazeneau,” said he, 
‘‘ you’re a dying man. You have something 
on your conscience now. What you have 
done to me I forgive. May others whom you 
have injured do the same.” 

. At this magnanimous speech Cazeneau 
rolled his glaring eyes furiously towards the 
young man, and then, supplied with a sud- 
den spasmodic strength by his own passion, 
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he cried out, with bitter oaths and execra- 
tions, — 

*¢Curse you! you and all your race!” 

He raised himself slightly as he said this. 
The next instant he fell back, senseless. For 
a moment Claude stood looking at the lifeless 
form, undecided what todo. Should he re- 
main here longer? If Cazeneau should re- 
vive, it would only be to curse him; if he 
died, he could do nothing. Would it not be 
better to hurry forward after the rest of the 
party, who could not be very far away? If so, 
he could send back the priest, who would come 
in time either for life or death. The moment 
that he thought of this he decided that he 
would hurry forward for the priest. He then 
explained to his guide what he wished, and 
asked the Indians of Cazeneau how far the 
restof the party were. They could speak but 
very little French, but managed to make 
Claude understand that they were not far. ‘To 
his Indian they said more, and he told his em- 
ployer. What they said was to this effect: 
that on this morning Cazeneau had left the 
party with these two Indians, for the sake of 
a little recreation in hunting. The rest had 
gone forward, with the understanding that 
they should not go more than two or three 
hours. Then they were to halt and wait. 
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Cazeneau was just about to go after them as 
Claude came up. 

This information showed Claude that the 
rest of the party were within easy distance, 
and that the priest could be reached and sent 
back before evening. Accordingly he hesi- 
tated no longer, but set forth at once in the 
greatest haste. 

The thought that Mimi was so near in- 
spired Claude with fresh energy. Although 
he had been on the tramp all day, and with- 
out rest, — although he had received a severe 
and unparalleled shock in the terrible fate of 
Cazeneau, — yet the thought of Mimi had suffi- 
cient power over him to chase away the gloom 
that fora time had fallen over his soul. It 
was enough to him now that a priest was 
within reach. Upon that priest he could throw 
all the responsibility which arose out of the 
situation of his enemy. These were the 
thoughts that animated him, and urged him 
forward. 

The Indians of Cazeneau had made him 
understand that they were only a few hours 
ahead; but Claude thought that they were 
even nearer. He thought it unlikely that 
Cazeneau would let them go very far, and 
supposed that he had ordered the other In- 
dians to go slowly, and halt after about three 
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or four miles. He therefore confidently ex- 
pected to come up with them after traversing 
about that distance. 

With this belief he urged on his attendants, 
and himself put forth all his powers, until at 
length, after nearly two hours, he was com- 
pelled to slacken his speed. This showed 
that they were not so near as he had expect- 
ed; yet still he believed that they were just 
ahead, and that he would come up with them 
every moment. 

Thus his mind was kept upon a constant 
strain, and he was always on the lookout, 
watching both with eyes and cars cither to sec 
some sign of them, or to hear them as they 
wenton beforehim. And this constant strain 
of mind and of sense, and this sustained at- 
titude of expectation, made the way seem less 
and the time seem short; and thus, though 
there was a certain disappointment, yet still 
the hope of seeing them ecvcry next minute 
kept up his spirits and his cnergics. Thus he 
went on, like one who pursues an iguis fatu- 
us, until at length the light of day faded out, 
and the shades of night settled down over the 
forest. 

He would certainly have thought that he 
had missed the way, had it not been for one 
fact, and that was, that the track of the party 
whom he was pursuing was as plain as ever, 


and quite fresh, showing that they had passed 
over it this very day. The Indians with him 


were all certain of this. It showed him that 
however fast he had gone, they had been go- 
ing yet faster, and that all his cagerness to 
catch up with them had not been greater than 
their eagerness to advance. Why was this? 
Suddenly the whole truth flashed upon his 
mind. 

The priest had unexpectedly shaken off 
Cazeneau. He had evidently resolved to try 
to escape. His strange influcnce over the In- 
dians had, no doubt, enabled him to make 
them his accomplices. With the hope, there- 
fore, of shaking off Cazencau, he had hurried 
on as fast as possible. 

Still there was one thing, and that was, that 
they would have to bring up somewhere. It 
was more than probable that the pricst would 
try to reach Canso. In that case Claude had 
only to keep on his track, and he would get 
to that. place not very long after him; sufli- 
ciently soon, at any rate, to prevent missing 
him. As to Louisbourg, if the priest should 
go there, he also could go there, and with im- 
punity now, since his encmy was no more. 
As for the unhappy Cazeneau, he found him- 
self no longer able to send him the priest; 
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but he did not feel himself to blame for that, 
and could only hope that he might reach the 
priest before it should be altogether too late. 

A slight repast that night, which was made 
from some fragments which he had carried in 
his pocket, a few hours’ sleep, and another 
slight repast on the following morning, made 
from an early bird which he had shot when it 
was on its way to get its worm, served to pre- 
pare him for the journey before him. 

The Indians informed him that the Strait 
of Canso was now not more than a day anda 
half distant. The news was most welcome to 
Claude. The Strait of Canso seemed like 
a place where the priest would be compelled 
to make some sort of a halt, either while wait- 
ing fora chance to cross or while making a 
détour to get to Canso. For his part, he 
would have one great advantage, and that was, 
that he would not be compelled to think about 
his course. All that he had to do was to fol- 
low the track before him as rapidly and as 
persevcringly as possible. 

All that day Claude hurried onward without 
stopping to halt, being sustained by his own 
burning impatience, and also by that same 
hope which had supported him on the preced- 
ing day. But it was, as before, like the pur- 
suit of an tguis fatuus, and ever the objects 
of his pursuit seemed to elude him. 

At length, towards the close of the day, they 
reached a river, and the trail ran along by its 
side for miles, sometimes leaving it, and again 
returning to it. The path was broad, the 
woods were free from underbrush, and more 
open than usual. 

Suddenly the guide stopped and looked 
forward, with the instinct of his Indian cau- 
tion. But Claude had one idea only in his 
mind, and knowing well that there could be 
no enemy now, since Cazeneau was out of the 
way, he hurried onward. .Some moving fig- 
ures attracted his gaze. Then he saw horses, 
and some men and women. Then he emerged 
from the trees, bursting forth at a run into an 
open place which lay upon the river bank. 
One glance was sufficient. It was the priest 
and his party. With a cry of joy he rushed 
forward. The others saw him coming. The 
priest turned in amazement; for he had no 
idea that Claude was so near. Before he 
could speak a word, however, the young man 
had flung himself into his arms, and the priest 
returned his embrace with equal warmth. 
Claude then turned to Mimi, who was stand- 
ing near, and in the rapture of that mecting 
was on the point of catching her in his arms 
also; but Mimi saw the movement, and re- 
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treated shyly, while a mantling blush over 
her lovely features showed both joy and con- 
fusion. So Claude had to content himself 
with taking her hand, which he seized in both 
of his, and held as though he would never 
let go. 

After these first greetings, there followed a 
torrent of questions from both sides. The 
priest’s story was but ashort one. On the 
day when Cazencau had left them, he had 
gone on a short hunting excursion, simply for 
the sake of relieving the monotony of the 
long tramp. Te had charged the Indians not 
to go farther than two hours ahead. His in- 
tention was to make a circuit, and join them 
by evening. But the Indians were altogether 
under the influence of Pére Michel, and were 
willing to do anything that he wished. The 
“Great Father,” —the French king, — with 
whom Cazeneau thought he could overawe 
them, was in truth a very shadowy and un- 
substantial personage. But Pére Michel was 
one whom they knew, and for some reason re- 
garded with boundless veneration. When, 
therefore, he proposed to them to go on, they 
at once acceded. For Pére Michel caught at 
this unexpected opportunity to escape, which 
was thus presented, and at once set forth at 
the utmost possible speed. He travelled all 


that day and far into the night, until he 
thought that a sufficient distance had been 
put between himself and Cazeneau to prevent 


capture. He would have gone much farther 
on this day had it not been for Mimi, who, al- 
ready fatigued by her long journey, was una- 
ble to endure this increased exertion, and af- 
ter trying in vain to keep up, was compelled to 
rest. They had been encamping here for 
about three hours, and were already delib- 
erating about a night journey, when Claude 
came up. 

The time had been spent in constructing a 
sort of litter, which the priest intended to 
sling between two horses, hoping by this 
means to take Mimi onward with less fatigue. 
He had made up his mind, as Claude indeed 
had suspected, to make for Canso, so as to 
put himself out of the reach of Cazeneau. 

Claude then told the priest his story, to 
which the latter listened with deep emotion. 
He had not anticipated anything like this. 
Amazed as he had been at the sudden appear- 
ance of Claude, he had thought that by some 
happy accident the young man had eluded 
Cazeneau, and he now learned how it really 
was. 

For some time he said not a single word, 
and indeed there was nothing that he could 
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say. He knew well that Claude had been 
deeply and foully wronged by Cazeneau, and 
he knew also that this last act was hardly to 
be considered as anything else than the act of 
Cazencau himself, who first attacked Claude, 
and forced him to fight. 

But there still remained to be considered 
what might now be done. Claude’s first 
thought was the one which had been in his 
mind during the past day; that is to say, he 
still thought of sending the priest back to 
Cazeneau, without thinking of the distance, 
and the time that now lay between. His ex- 
citement had prevented him from taking this 
into consideration. The priest, however, at 
once reminded him of it. 

“IT do not see,” said he, ‘* what I can do. 
You forget how long it is since you left him. 
IIe must be dead and buricd by this time. 
Even if he should linger longer than you ex- 
pected, I could not hope to reach that place 
in time to do anything, not even to bury him. 
It is a good two days’ journcy from here to 
there. It is two days since you Icfthim. It 
would take two days more for me to reach 
him. . That makes four days. By that time, 
if he is dead, he would already be buried; and 
if he is living, he would be conveyed by the 
Indians to some place of rest and shelter. 

“As long as I thought that Cazeneau was 
pursuing us,” continued the priest, ‘I tried 
to advance as rapidly as possible, and intend- 
ed to go to Canso, where I should be safe 
from him. But now that he can trouble us 
no more, there is no reason why we should 
not goto Louisbourg. That will be better for 
Mimi, and it will also suit my views better. 
You, too, may as well go there, since you will be 
able to carry out your own plans, whatever 
they are, from that place better than from any 
other.” 

The result of this conversation was, that 
they decided to go to Louisbourg. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AMONG FRIENDS. 


In order to make their escape the more cer- ° 
tain, the priest had carried off the horse which 
Cazeneau had used, so that now Claude was no 
more obliged to go on foot. Mimi no longer 
complained of fatigue, but was able to bear up 
with the fatigues of the rest of the journey in 
a wonderful way. Claude did not seem in- 
clined to make much use of the spare horse, 
for he walked much of the way at Mimi’s side, 
and where there was not room, he walked at 
her horse’s head. 
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The remainder of the journey occupied 
about four days, and it was very much like 
what it had been; that is, a track through the 
woods, sometimes rough, sometimes smooth. 
The whole track showed marks of constant 
use, which the priest explained to Claude as 
being caused by droves of cattle, which were 
constantly being sent from Grand Pré to Lou- 
isbourg, where they fetched a handsome price. 
The Indian trails in other places were far 
rougher and narrower. besides being inter- 
rupted by fallen trees. The only difficulty 
that they had to encounter was in crossing the 
Strait of Canso; but after following the shore 
for a few miles, they came to a place where 


there was a barge, used to transport cattle. | 


Two or three French fishermen lived here, 
and they took the whole party over to the op- 
posite side. After, this they continued their 
journey. 

That journey seemed to Claude altogether 
too short. Each day passed away too rapidly. 
Wandering by the side of Mimi through the 
fragrant forests, under the clear sky, listening 
to her gentle voice, and catching the sweet 
smile of her innocent face, it seemed to him 
as though he would like to go on this way for- 
ever. A cloud of sadness rested on her gentle 
brow, which made her somewhat unlike the 


sprightly girl of the schooner, and more like 
the despairing maid whom he had rescued on 
the raft. 

But there was reason for this sadness. 


Mimi 
was a fond and loving daughter. She had 
chosen to follow her father across the ocean, 
when she might have lived at home in com- 
fort; and the death of that father had been a 
terrible blow. For some time the blow had 
been alleviated by the terrors which she felt 
about Cazeneau and his designs. But now, 
since he and his designs were no more to be 
thought of, the sorrow of her bereavement re- 
turned. 

Still, she was not without consolation, and 
even joy. It was joy to her to have escaped 
from the man and from the danger that she 
dreaded. It was also joy to her to find her- 
self once more in company with Claude, in 
whom she had all along taken a tender inter- 
est. Until she heard his story from his own 
lips she had not had any idea that he had 
been the victim of Cazeneay. She had sup- 
posed that he was in the schooner all the time, 
and had wondered why he did not make his 
appearance. And her anxiety about her fa- 
ther, and grief over his death, prevented her 
from dwelling much upon this. 

At length they came in sight of the sea. 
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The trees here were small, stunted, and scrub- 
by; the soil was poor, the grass coarse and 
interspersed with moss and stones. In many 
places it was boggy, while in others it was 
rocky. Their path ran along the shore for 
some miles, and then entered the woods. For 
some distance farther they went on, and then 
emerged into an open country, where they saw 
before them the goal of their long journey. 

Open fields lay before them, with houses 
and barns. Farther on there lay a beautiful 
harbor, about five or six miles long and one 
mile wide, with a narrow entrance into the 
outer sea, and an island which commanded 
the entrance. Upon this island, and also on 
one side of the entrance, were batteries, while 
on the side of the harbor on which they were 
standing, and about two miles away, was 
another battery, larger than either of these. 
At the farthest end of the harbor were small 
houses of farmers or fishermen, with barns 
and cultivated fields. In the harbor were 
some schooners and small fishing vessels, and 
two large frigates. 

But it was upon the end of the harbor near- 
est to themselves that their. eyes turned with 
the most pleasure. Here Louisbourg stood, 
its walls and spires rising before them, and 
the flag of France floating from the citadel. 
The town was about half a mile long, sur- 
rounded by a stockade and occasional batteries. 
Upon the highest point the citadel stood, 
with the guns peeping over the parapet. The 
path here'entered a road, which ran towards 
the town; and now, going to this road, they 
went on, and soon reached the gate. 

On entering the gate, they were stopped 
and questioned; but the priest, who seemed 
to be known, easily satisfied his examiners, 
and they were allowed to go on. They went 
along a wide street, which, however, was un- 
paved, and lined on each side with houses of 
unpretending appearance. Most of them were 
built of wood, some of logs, one or two of 
stone. Ali were of small size, with small 
doors and windows, and huge, stumpy chim- 
neys. The street was straight, and led to the 
citadel, in which was the governor’s residence. 
Other streets crossed at right angles with 
much regularity. There were a few shops, 
but not many. Most of these were lower down, 
near the water, and were of that class to which 
the soldiers and sailors resorted. Outside the 
citadel was a large church, built of undressed 
stone, and without any pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty. Beyond this was the entrance 
to the citadel. This place was on the crest 
of the hill, and was surrounded by a dry ditch 
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and awall. A drawbridge led across the ditch 
to the gate. On reaching this place the party 
had to stop, and the priest sent in his name 
to the governor or commandant. After wait- 
ing some time, a message came to admit them. 
Thereupon they all passed through, and found 
themselves inside the citadel. 

They found this to be an irregular space, 
about two hundred feet in length and width, 
surrounded by walls, under which were arched 
cells, that were used for storage or magazines, 
and might also serve as casemates in time of 
siege. There were barracks at one end, and 
at the other the governor's residence, built 
of stone. Upon the parade troops were ex- 
ercising, and in front of the barracks a band 
was playing. The whole scene was thus one 
of much animation; indeed, it seemed very 
much so to the eyes of these wanderers, so 
long accustomed to the solitude of the sea, or 
of the primeval forest. However, they did 
not wait to gaze upon the scene, but went on 
at once without delay to the commandant. 

The commandant — Monsieur Auguste de 
Florian — received them with much polite- 
ness. He was a man of apparently about forty 


years of age, medium stature, and good-na- 
tured face, without any particular sign of char- 
acter or talent in his general expression. This 


was the man whom Cazeneau was to succeed, 
whose arrival he had been expecting for a 
long time. He received the new-comers po- 
liteiy, and, after having heard the priest’s ac- 
count of Mimi, — who she was, and how he 
had found her, — he-at once sent for his wife, 
who took her to her own apartments, and in- 
formed her that this must be her home as long 
as she was at Louisbourg. 

The commandant now questioned the priest 
more particularly about the Arethuse. Pére 
Michel left the narration to Claude. He had 
been introduced under the name of M. Motier, 
and did not choose to say anything about ‘his 
real name and rank, for fear that it might lead 
him into fresh difficulties. So Claude gave 
an account of the meeting between the schoon- 
er and the raft, and also told all that he knew 
about the fate of the Arethuse. The priest 
added something more that he had learned, 
and informed the commandant that he could 
learn all the rest from Mimi. 

The governor’s polite attention did not end 
with this visit. He at once set about procur- 
ing a place where Claude might stay, and 
would have done the same kind office to Pére 
Michel, had not the priest declined. He had 
a place where he could stay with one of the 
priests of the town, who was a friend; and 
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besides, he intended to carry on the duties of 
his sacred office. Claude, therefore, was com- . 
pelled to separate himself from the good priest, 
who, however, assured him that he would see 
him often. Before evening he found himself 
in comfortable quarters in the house of the 
naval storekeeper, who received him with the 
utmost cordiality as the friend of the com- 
mandant. : 

The next day Claude saw Pére Michel. He 
seemed troubled in mind, and, after some 
questions, informed him that he had come all 
the way to Louisbourg for the express purpose 
of getting some letters which he had been ex- 
pecting from France. They should have been 
here by this time, but had not come, and he 
was afraid that they had been sent out in the 
Arethuse. If so, there might be endless trouble 
and confusion, since it would take too long 
altogether to write again and receive answers. 
It was a business of infinite importance to 
himself and to others; and Pére Michel, who 
had never before, sinée Claude had known 
him, lost his serenity, now appéared quite 
broken down by disappointment. 

His present purpose was to go back and see 
about the burial of Cazeneau; but he would 
wait for another week, partly for the sake of 
rest, and partly to wait until Cazeneau’s In- 
dians had been heard from. He had sent out 
two of the Indians who had come with him to 
make inquiries; and when they returned, he 
would go. He was also waiting in the hope 
that another ship might arrive. There was 
some talk of a frigate which was to bring out 
some sappers and engineers for the works. 
It was the Grand Monarque. She had not 
come as yet, nor had she left by last ad- 
vices; but still she was liable to leave at any 
moment. 

‘* Still,” said the priest, ‘‘ it is useless to ex- 
pect anything or to hope for anything. The 
king is weak. He is nothing. How many 
years has he been a rot faintant? Fleury 
was a fit minister for such a king. Weak, 
bigoted, conceited, Fleury had only one pol- 
icy, and that was, to keep things quiet, and 
not suffer any change. If wrongs had been 
done, he refused to right them. Fleury has 
been a curse to France. But since his death - 
his successors may be even worse. The state 
of France is hopeless. The country is over- 
whelmed with debt, and is in the hands of un- 
principled vagabonds. The king has said 
that he would govern without ministers; but 
that only means that he will allow himself to 
be swayed by favorites. Fleury has gone, and 
in his place there comes—who? Why, the 
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Duchess de Chateauroux. She is now the 
minister of France.” 

The priest spoke with indescribable bitter- 
ness; so much s0, indeed, that Claude was 
amazed. 

** The latest news,” continued Pére Michel, 
‘tis, that England is going to send an army to 
assist Austria. The queen, Maria Theresa, will 
now be able to turn the scales against France. 
This means war, and the declaration must fol- 
lowsoon. Well, poor old Fleury kept out of war 
with England till he died. But that was Wal- 
pole’s doing, perhaps. They were wonderful 
friends; and perhaps it was justas well. But 
this new ministry — this woman and her friends 
—they will make a change for France; and 
I only hope while they are reversing Fleury’s 
policy in some things, they’ll do it in others. 

** France,” continued Pére Michel, in a 
gloomy tone, ‘‘ France is rotten to the core — 
all France, both at home and abroad. Why, 
even out here the fatal system reigns. This 
commandant,” he went on, dropping his voice, 
‘*is as deeply implicated as any of them. He 
was appointed by a court favorite; so was 
Cazeneau. He came out with the intention of 
making his fortune, not for the sake of build- 
ing up a French empire in America. 

“Tt’s no use. France can’t build up an 
empire here. The English will get America. 
They come out as a people, and settle in the 
forest; but we come out as officials, to make 
money out of our country. Already the Eng- 
lish are millions, and we are thousands. What 
chance is there for us? Some day an English 
army will come and drive us out of Ile Roy- 
ale, and out of Canada, as they've already 
driven us out of Acadie. Our own people are 
discouraged; and, though they love France, 
yet they feel less oppressed under English 
rule. Can there be a worse commentary on 
French rule than that? 

‘*And you, my son,” continued the priest, 
in a milder tone, but one which was equally 
earnest, “don’t think of going to France. 
You can do nothing there. It would require 
the expenditure of a fortune in bribery to get 
to the ears of those who surround the king; 
and then there would be no hope of obtaining 
justice from them. - All are interested in let- 
ting things remain as they were. The wrong 
done was committed years ago. The estates 
have passed into other hands, and from one 
owner to another. The present holders are 
all-powerful at court; and if you were to go 
there, you would only wear out your youth, 
and accomplish nothing.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF WEL- 
LINGTON.* 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


T is the natural privilege of fame to invest 
every incident with interest; and, although 
great men lived before Agamemnon, they died 
‘‘unwept, unhonored, and unsung,” for want 
of a chronicler. 

To make a stride of three thousand years, 
we may instance how the egotistical twaddle 
of Pepys still holds the reader’s attention. In 
a later age the pompous, severe, and fussy 
Boswell made Johnson and his companions 
part and parcel of English literary history. 

The vain-glorious nature of too many wri- 
ters deters them from giving transcripts of 
life. They aim at ambitious results, and 
therefore fail to interest the public.’ I have 
thought it worth while to jot down a few 
characteristic anecdotes of eminent men. I 
commence with one, who, though he has 
been in his grave for twenty years, seems to 
come before the’ public eye once more by the 
recent departure of Louis Napolcon —the 
nephew of that uncle who was overthrown 
by the Iron Duke at Waterloo, but who lived 
to be welcomed as a guest and friend at Apsley 
House. But I will now “return to my mut- 
ton,” if I may venture to call the Iron Duke 
‘a sheep.” 

Somewhere about 1842, Sir Thomas Pick- 
ersgill, then the foremost portrait artist in 
England, was engaged by the municipal 
authorities of Manchester, or Liverpool, —I 
forget which, — to paint a full-length portrait 
of the great duke for their Chamber of Com- 
merce. Wellington, with his usual prompti- 
tude, immediately intimated the number of 
sittings he would give, and the time he would 
give, and, with his usual business tact, told 
the portrait painter that, as he knew he could 
paint best and quickest in his own studio, he 
would call upon him every Wednesday, at 
twelve o’clock, noon, till the thing was done; 
but he distinctly gave Pickersgill to under- 
stand, that he could only give him four sit- 
tings, of two hours each, so that he must 
make the best use of his opportunities. 

Punctual to the minute the “ grim Arthur” 
was there, and, saluting the artist with a mil- 
itary nod, he sat down. Sir Thomas Pickers- 
gill, who was one of the simplest minded men 
in the world, with a strong tinge of the flunky 
in him, was about to make a speech expres- 





* This anecdote has not been published before, and was 
related to the writer by Sir Thomas Pickersgill himself, at 
Talfourd’s table. 
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sive of the honor the greatest warrior of the 
age had done him, when Wellington cut him 
short by saying, ‘*I can’t waste my time upon 
your compliments; go on with your painting, 
Sir Thomas!” 

The artist commenced, and worked well 
and silently. Near the end of the sitting the 
duke took out his watch, and said, ‘Sir 
Thomas, you have only seven minutes more; 
make the most of them!” 

At the expiration of the seven minutes the 
duke arose, put on his hat, and was about to 
open the door to let himself out, when Sir 
Thomas followed, and begged to be allowed 
to show him down stairs. The duke said, ‘I 
can find my way out; don’t waste your time, 
but go on with your painting.” Sir Thomas 
worked hard, and did go on with his painting. 

The next meeting was equally laconic; the 
“grim Arthur” stopping all efforts on the 
part of the garrulous artist by saying, ‘‘Go 
on with your painting, Sir Thomas; my time 
is precious, if yours is not.” 

At the third sitting Wellington said, ‘‘ Let 
me see your progress in this campaign.” He 
looked, and expressed some satisfaction. 

‘‘ Sir Thomas, there are three things I de- 
test —there are three operations I dislike. 
One is, to be measured for a new suit of 
clothes; the next is, to have my hair cut. I 
always shave myself, so that goes for noth- 
ing. Now, do you guess what the third 
thing is?” 

Sir Thomas, who had a natural talent for 
putting his foot into his mouth whenever he 
opened it, cried, ‘‘ Yes, your grace — it is to 
fight a battle.” 

The duke replied, in his quiet way, ‘‘No, 
Sir Thomas; you are wrong — it is to sit toa 
painter for my portrait. Now, Sir Thomas, 
work away, for this is my last visit but 
one.” 

Nothing was amiss on this occasion; the 
“decisive charge” came at the final sitting. 
Punctual to a minute appeared the duke. The 
ghost in Hamlet might take a lesson from 
him. As he entered the studio he said, ‘Sir 
Thomas,”.— for the duke was very punctilious 
in giving a man the proper handle to his 
name, — ‘‘ I have one remark to make.” 

Sir Thomas, in his usual blundering man- 
ner, replied, ‘‘I shall be delighted and hon- 
ored by listening to a thousand remarks.” 

‘* My one remark is, this is my last visit, — 
don’t waste a moment, — now go on with your 
painting, — and make the most of it. I will 
never again, if I live ten thousand years, sit 
to another painter.” 
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With his usual simplicity Pickersgill took 
this as a great compliment, and in after years 
amused his friends by quoting it as such. 

It must be confessed that Pickersgill had 
lost no time; and when “ grim Arthur” came 
to pay this last visit, there was little left to do. 
Sir Thomas, after waiting for a short time, 
said, ‘‘ Will your grace do me one more favor?” 

The duke replied, ‘I will do anything but 
come again.” 

“Tt is not that I request. It will give your 
grace no trouble at all. It is merely to ask 
you to stand up.” ‘ 

The “‘ grim Arthur” arose, and said, ‘‘ Well, 
sir, what then?” 

** Will you please oblige me by putting on 
that heroic look you wore when, at the deci- 
sive charge at Waterloo, you cried, waving 
your sword, ‘ Up, guards, and at ’°em’?” 

The duke sat down, and said, ‘‘Sir Thomas, 
I never talk such nonsense to my men; I never 
wave my sword; I never said those words; and 
now, Sir Thomas, finish your picture, and let 
me get rid of all this foolery.” 

The climax, however, was*not yet reached. 
When the last touches were put to this famous 
picture, the duke arose, and, to the great sur- 
prise of Pickersgill, took his hand, saying, 
‘*T hope the picture will please; I dare say it 
is like, but I seldom look at myself in a glass, 
for I shave without one. Sir Thomas, good 
by ! ” 

The devil, or something like one, now re- 
solved to put the finishing stroke upon this 
memorable portrait, for, just as the duke was 
putting on his gloves, the witless artist said, 
** Will you allow me, your grace, to ask you 
one question?” 

“Yes, Sir Thomas; but only one. 
is it?” 

The simple-minded Pickersgill said, ‘‘ When 
you found that you had really gained the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, were you not very much as- 
tonished?” 

The ‘grim Arthur” paused for a moment; 
and, as he left the artist’s studio, he said, ‘I 
was not astonished then, Sir Thomas, but I 
am now.” . 

It may afford our readers some amusement 
to add, that when he told us this, he added, 
with great innocence, ‘I wonder what the 
duke meant by saying he was not astonished 
at Waterloo, but he was then.” 


What 


——————— 


—— THERE was no law in ancient Rome 
against parricide, because it was not consid- 
ered a possible crime. 
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PROVERB-POEM. XII. 
BY M. J. HEYWOOD. 
‘* Honesty is the best policy.” 


A WORKMAN by the water’s side 
Let fall his axe into the tide, 
Whereat he sat him down and cried. 


While thus he mourned his cruel fate, 
Mercury appeared, the god so great, 
And said, ‘*To me thy woes relate.” 


“T’ve lost my axe,” the workman said; 
‘* There’s nothing left me in its stead 
By which to earn my daily bread.” 


‘¢O, weep no more,” the god replied, 
And straightway plunged beneath the tide; 
But soon returned, and by his side 


He bore an axe of shining gold. 
*‘ Good friend,” said he, ‘‘ the axe I hold 
I found beneath the waters cold. 


‘Say, is it thine?” The man replied, 
*¢ Ah, no, ah, no!” And still he cried, 
“ My axe is lost beneath the tide!” 


Again did Mercury disappear; 
Yet when at length he did draw near, 
A silver axe shone bright,and clear 


Within his grasp; and thus he cried: 
‘** Good friend, let all your tears be dried: 
This axe I found beneath the tide.” 


The workman raised his eyes once more. 
** Torture me not, I do implore; 
*Tis not the axe I owned before.” 


Into the billows dark and drear 
Mercury dashed, without a fear, 
And when the third time he drew near, 


The workman saw, with joy and pride, 
The very axe hang by his side 
That he had lost beneath the tide. 


“* That is my axe!” he cried, with glee. 
** Take it,” said Mercury; ‘‘ take all three, 
To pay thee for thy honesty!” 


_ When to his friends the workman bold 
His tale of wonder did unfold, 
They coveted his axe of gold. 


And one there was, of faithless mind, 
Too oft to evil deeds inclined: 
Quoth he, ‘‘ Such treasures J will find.” 





So to the river’s edge he hied, 
' And threw his axe into the tide, 
Then sate him down, and loudly cried. 


Soon Mercury came, to his delight; 
And, having learned of his sad plight, 
He said, ‘‘ Fear not: I’ll set thee right.” 


He sank beneath the waters cold, 
Yet soon returned with axe of gold. 
‘*Is thks the axe you owned of old?” 


Too eager to receive the prize, 
On which he turns his longing eyes, 
The man leaps up, and gayly cries, — 


“Tt is my axe, the same that fell 
Beneath the wave; I know it well. 
Ah, doubt me not; the truth I tell.” 


The god, not thus to be deceived, 
Forsook the man, who vainly grieved 
To find himself now left bereaved 


Of his owz axe, which thus he lost; 
And all his plans were rudely crossed, 
By striving, at so dear a cost, 


To claim what never was his own. 
He lived a wanderer unknown, 
And died forgotten and alonc. 


To say much more would be in vain, 
The moral is so very plain: 
That honesty yields highest gain. 


—— To cause a stone to be in perpetual mo- 
tion requires some hours’ preparation. When 
the necessary pains have been taken, the stone 
appears in a bottle continually moving. Put 
very small filings of iron into aquafortis, and 
let them remain there until the water has 
taken off the iron requisite, which will hap- 
pen in seven or eight hours. Then pour 
this preparation into a phial an inch wide, 
with a large mouth, and put in a stone of 
lapis calaminaris, and stop it up close; the 
stone will then keep in perpetual motion. 
Any child could get the above ingredients all 
prepared of a druggist. Keeping the bottle 
tightly corked, and the stone ready to use, if 
a party of young friends assemble at your 
house, you can declare to them that you can 
produce “ perpetual motion.” Before all pres- 
ent uncork the bottle, and drop in the stone; 
then cork tight, and place the bottle _— 
all present can watch it. 
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RUNNING TO WASTE. 


THE BURNING MILL. 


RUNNING TO ‘WASTE. 
THE STORY OF A TOMBOY. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MRS. THOMPSON DISOBEYS ORDERS. 


- HEN that grim smith, Adversity, 

stalks unannounced and unwelcome 
into the abode, erects his forge, bares his 
strong arm, and sets himself to work among 
our affections, feeding his fire with earthly 
treasures, perhaps too fondly prized ; or poison- 
ing the air with unhealthy vapors, that blight 
with disease; or shaping upon his anvil the 
arrows of death, for instant use among the 
loved ones, — it is a hard task to meet him hos- 
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pitably; to be patient under the agony of his 
blows; to realize, in his presence, that in his 
forge is the soul whitened and made pliable, 


| that under the heavy hammer he relentlessly 


wields it is shaped to nearness of perfection. 

‘*But when time has cooled the beaten 
soul, then it realizes how much stronger it has 
grown through that dread experience; how 
much better fitted it is to meet the ever-re- - 
turning guest; then it recognizes in this hard- 
hitting smith, Adversity, an earnest worker for 
the universal good.” 

Thus preached Parson Arnold, the salaried 
fountain from which the good people of 
Cleverly drew the living waters for their spir- 
itual needs. His auditors were Captain 
Thompson and his good wife, to whom the 
parson had just communicated the misfor- 
tunes of the Sleeper family, on the day of 
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their occurrence, he having picked up the 
intelligence at the blacksmith’s shop, while 
awaiting the setting of a tooth into an iron 
rake, upon which he was now leaning in the 
sitting-room at Captain Thompson’s. Per- 
haps the skill of the agricultural dentist had 
suggested the illustration with which he sea- 
soned his short discourse upon the uses of ad- 
versity, for he was an earnest worker both in 
his Master’s vineyard and his own, and used 
both logical and local arguments to drive home 
to the hearts of his people the great truths 
which he honestly helieved. 

‘Poor soul! strick down in an instant! 
what will become of the children?” said Mrs. 
Thompson. 

“The town will have to take care of ’em. 
After this caper I’ve done with ’em. I wash 
my hands of all responsibility,” growled the 
captain. ‘‘That young tomboy of theirn has 
kicked about until she’s broke her mother’s 
heart; and I hope she'll have to suffer for it.” 

‘Nay, nay, brother; we must be charitable. 
Remember her youth and inexperience,” the 
parson mildly remonstrated. 


‘* Well, I ain’t likely to forget it. It’s been 


a dear experience to me; and I won’t have 
anything more to do with them.” 

‘*Don’t say that, Paul,” said Mrs. Thomp- 
‘They need kind- 


son, rising from her chair. 
ness more than ever. Their poor mother can 
no longer guide them: shall we desert them 
now?” 

‘*Guide them! Stuff! She never did guide 
them. If she had, she’d have been saved all 
this trouble.” 

** Well, well, they’re in the Lord’s hands,” 
said the parson; “in his hands who suffers 
not a sparrow to fall to the ground without 
his notice. Leave all to him.” 

The parson put on his hat, shouldered his 
rake, and departed. Mrs. Thompson attended 
him to the door, returned, folded up her work, 
and left the room. The captain followed 
her motions with his eyes. Something was 
wrong. There was no feart in his obstinacy. 
He evidently felt ill atease. He walked about 
the room rapidly, as though endeavoring to 
rouse up something like an angry spirit; but 
the fire would not kindle. Instead of the an- 
gry flash which should have shone in his eye, 
there was a tear, and the muscles of his mouth 
quivered with suppressed emotion. Mrs. 
Thompson entered the room, equipped in 
bonnet and shawl. 

‘*What! going out again, Rebecca?” 

“Yes, Paul; I am going at once.” Mrs. 
Thompson looked almost defiantly at her hus- 





band, expecting the next question, and fully 
prepared to answer it. But the second ques- 
tion was indefinitely postponed. It trembled 
on the captain’s lips, but something in his 
wife’s face told him if he asked it his power to 
rule was gone forever. 

‘* Well, don’t be gone long; it’s lonesome 
here without you.” 

Mrs. Thompson seemed in turn disappoint- 
ed, but she said nothing, and departed. The 
captain took a seat upon the sofa, whence he 
had a@ view of the road, and deliberately 
watched his wife. 

‘“‘Hum! told you so,” soliloquized he; 
“there she goes —straight down the hill! 
There never was such a woman! Deliberately 
disobeying her husband. Bless her good 
heart! Iknew she’d go. Never could stand 
that—never! It’s wrong. Obedience is a wife’s 
first duty. Won’t she make things fly over 
there! Poor Delia! She shan’t want for 
physic as long as I live; and those young 
ones — well, well, boys will be boys, and girls 
will be—tomboys, sometimes, I suppose. 
There she goes, up the hill, now. Disobedi- 
ence, — rank disobedience! I can’t endure the 
sight of it, and I won’t! I’ll just saddle Uncle 
Ned, and go and see the doctor. She must 
have constant attendance; and my wife, — 
no, I won’t forgive her disobedience — never!” 

The captain now went to the window, and 
watched until his wife turned into,the gate; 
then, heaving a sigh (more closely resembling 
satisfaction than regret), went in pursuit of 
Phil and Uncle Ned. 

Lightning, that swift agent of destruction, 
has been known, in the midst of its vagaries, 
to smite gigantic rocks, and lay open veins of 
wealth never before discovered. When the 
bolt of misfortune struck the Sleeper house, it 
brought to light a much-needed treasure in 
the person of the forlorn, complaining Aunt 
Hulda. She seemed electrified by the stroke 
that paralyzed the languid mother, and all the 
powers of her being sprang into active life. 
All the theoretical knowledge she had ac- 
quired by her long, useless ‘‘ helping” of 
other people, burst into fruitful bloom. From 
the moment. Mrs. Sleeper was laid upon her 
bed, she was the careful, watchful nurse, qui- 
etly but hurriedly arranging everything for 
the comfort of the invalid, laying her plans 
for a long fit of sickness with all the skill of 
an old campaigner. Nor did her usefulness 
end here. From the chamber to the kitchen 
she flew, washed and put away the dishes, re- 
plenished the fire, swept and tidied up the 
kitchen, re-filled the kettle, made up a batch 
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of bread and set it “rising,” and back again 
to the bedside of her patient, without one 
thought of her own magazine of combustible 
troubles ready to explode at a spark of com- 
plaint. All this with a feverish uneasiness, as 
though she feared the coming of somebody to 
take the power to do out of her hands. A 
gentle knock at the door of the sick chamber, 
and the entrance of Mrs. Thompson, told her 
the somebody she feared had come. 

Mrs. Thompson gave her hand to Aunt 
Hulda with a quiet smile, and went to the 
bed. What there was left of life in the body 
of Delia Sleeper seemed concentrated in her 
face. She could not move foot or hand; but 
the same watchful glance was in her eyes, and 
the shadow of a smile played about her mouth, 
as her old friend bent over her and kissed her. 

‘So kind! so good!. I knew you'd come.” 


Faint and tremulous was the voice of the 
invalid. 

‘Yes, dear heart; I’ve come to nurse you, 
to make you strong and well. again.” 
Her power was slip-: 


Aunt Hulda groaned. 
ping from her. 

‘““No, no. Aunt Hulda—so kind —she 
does everything. She will nurse me — thank 
you. Let me see you often — that’s all.” 

The eyes wandered. to Aunt Hulda with a 
beseeching look that Mrs. Thompson divined 
at once. 

‘Bless you, child! I'll not interfere with 
her. She shall be mistress in the house; and 
a good one she’ll make.” 

This was said with a smile for Aunt Hulda 
that warmed the heart of the spinster towards 
the visitor. There was a pleased look in the 
eyes of the invalid, as those of Mrs. Thompson 
came back to her full of love and sympathy. 

‘‘Thank you. Come closer. Becky — my 
Becky — don’t let her believe she did this. I’ve 
brought it on myself—the doctor said so. 
Too much watching — you know— it’s been 
wearing upon me. The ship—that never 
comes — never, never comes. But it will—I 
know it will.” ° 

‘*T wouldn’t speak of that, Delia, now. The 
ship will come in God’s good time,” said Mrs. 
Thompson. ‘‘ Remember the dear ones here, 
and trust the absent one to his care.” 

‘* Yes, yes; but I didn’t,” said the sick one, 
sighing. ‘‘I forgot my treasures here, hoping 
to clasp that other every day; and now I’m 
punished. Wasted life! Wasted life! Poor 
little girl! with her mother’s heart shut against 
her, drifting away — running to waste; and so 
smart and apt to learn! God pity me! God 
pity me!” 
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‘* Leave all to me, Delia. Let no thought 
of Becky disturb you.” 

“I cannothelpit. Itseems to meas though 
I had wilfully neglected her.” 

‘* NotasI have, Delia. With all your house- 
hold cares, my little namesake claimed some 
portion of my attention; and we have not 
met for years. Delia, you know the reason. 
I blame myself for this long neglect.” 

**No, no; you were always a kind, good 
friend. But I suppose he thought it best. 
Becky is in the sitting-room; won’t you see 
her and comfort her?” 

‘* Now and always. With Aunt Hulda’s per- 
mission, she shall be my especial charge here- 
after.” 

‘*O, you are so good! No wonder people 
love you.” 

Mrs. Thompson kissed her friend, and passed 
out of the room. Aunt Hulda smoothed the 
bed-clothes, and looked at her patient inquir- 
ingly. : 

“* Yes, go, go,” said Mrs. Sleeper. ‘‘ But first 
kiss me, Aunt Hulda— won’t you, my best 
friend?” 

Aunt Hulda made a dash at her lips, and a 
loud smack resounded through the room. 

**You dear, dear, dear child! May the 
Lord give me strength to do for you as you 
deserve!” 

With her apron to hereyes, Aunt Hulda left 
the room, leaving the invalid to her solitary 
vigil. Already was adversity working in her 
for good. The mother-love so long repressed 
in her heart had, by one of those strange 
phases of illness, at once asserted itself the 
ruling power. Only a few hours had the ac- 
tive forces refused to obey the will; only a few 
hours had the brain caught this new power 
from the heart; yet it had travelled over years 
and years of neglect and wasted opportunity, 
with bitter regrets that might yet . shape 
themselves into guiding forces, in the lonely 
vigils of the years to come. 

Becky Sleeper, under the shadow of this 
sudden visitation, had in turn received a shock. 
The terrible sequel to her frolic had, upon her 
revival, produced such a nervous state, that © 
for two hours she lay upon the sofa, trembling 
and weeping, in the presence of the astonished 
Teddy, who never before had seen a tear in the 
eyes of his volatile sister. Harry Thompson 
had, when he found her in no danger, con- 
sulted his own safety by driving to,the house 
of Mr. Drinkwater for a change of raiment. 
Aunt Hulda’s attention was required at the 
bed-side of her patient, and Miss Becky was 
left to recover at her leisure. The period of 
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lamentation having passed away, she lapsed 
into a state of dejection, so long and silent 
that Teddy, weary with waiting for her to 
break the silence, quietly fell asleep. 

Becky’s thoughts ran over and over the re- 
cent events; but in the midst of them all this 
was uppermost: ‘I’ve killed mother.” Again 
she swept across the Basin; again clutched at 
drifting Teddy; again fell splashing in the 
water; again glided down the stream, heard 
the roar of the dam, the voice of Harry; but 
all mixed with this one thought, “I’ve killed 
mother.” And she buried her head in the 
sofa, shut her eyes hard, and thrust her fingers 
into her ears, in vain attempts to shut out the 
thought. What would become of her? Would 
she be locked up in jail— hanged? She must 
be, for it was murder! 

Becky was not well skilled in reasoning. 
She could not have told why this feeling took 
possession of her; but there was a dim con- 
sciousness that she must be an awful wicked 
girl, and that it was somebody’s duty to pun- 
ish her for this, and a wild wish that some- 
body would be quick about it, and have it all 
over with. In this state she was conscious of 


the opening of the door, and the presence of 
some one in theroom. There wasa light step 
by her side; a soft hand was placed upon her 


head. 

‘* Becky, my child, you are making yourself 
miserable,” 

Becky knew that well enough. Why should 
she be told what she knew so well? It was 
nobody’s business, any way. Why didn’t peo- 
ple attend to their own affairs? She failed to 
recognize the voice, and, being in an ugly 
state of misery, snatched the soft hand from 
its resting-place, and flung it rudely from her, 
with her eyes defiantly closed. 

Mrs. Thompson did not replace the hand, 
did not repeat the words. She stood looking 
at the girl a moment, then passed across the 
room, and took a seat by the window. This 
movement set Becky to thinking. Who 
could it be? It was a kind voice, a warm, soft 
hand. There was no feeling of punishment 
in either. Why didn’t the visitor speak again? 
How rude she had been! Then came a long 
pause. She was listening intently for some 
signs of her visitor's presence. Hush! No; 
that was Teddy, snoring. She recognized 
that; and then — yes, some one was breathing 
by the window. Who could it be? Some 
one quietly waiting for her to get over her 
ugly fit. She felt a pair of eyes were fastened 
upon her. Wondered if her hair was fit to 
be seen, if there were any rents in her dress, 





and—and— O, dear, this wasterrible! She 
would know the worst. 

Suddenly she sprang up, and looking across 
the room, met the loving eyes of Mrs. Thomp- 
son; sawa smile wreathing about the lips; saw 
the arms of the good woman stretched out to 
her so invitingly, that, without further invita- 
tion, she ran into them, and nestled her head 
among the plaits of Mrs. Thompson's merino, 
as if she had an undoubted right there. Then, 
of course, she fell to crying again. 

‘“©O, Aunt Rebecca! you’re so good! and 
I’m so wicked! ” 

*““No, no, pet. I'm a wicked woman for 
neglecting you so long. Butit’s allright now. 
I have you in my arms, justas I had you when 
you were a baby; and I don’t mean to let you 
go. Now tell me what's the matter.” 

‘“*Why, don’t you know? I’ve killed my 
mother!” 

‘*No, no, pet. Dismiss that fear from your 
mind. She is very ill; perhaps may never 
recover; but the doctor says her disease has 
been a long time coming on.” 

‘And that I tumbled into the water, got 
most drowned, and frightened the life out of 
her,” burst out Becky. ‘‘O dear, dear! what 
will become of me?” And another deluge of 
tears swept over the placid bosom of Mrs. 
Thompson. 

‘Hush, hush, dear child! You were not 
to blame. Any sudden shock might have 
caused the disaster.” 

** Aunt Rebecca, do you mean to say I am 
not a bad, wicked girl?” 

Becky straightened up with such an air of 
injured guilt that Mrs. Thompson looked at 
her in surprise. 

“* Becky, how old are you?” 

‘¢ Sixteen, Aunt Rebecca.” 

*¢ Quite a young lady, I declare. Now that 
mother is laid upon a sick bed, the care of 
the house devolves upon you. Girls of sixteen 
are usually fitted for that position. Do you 
feel prepared to attend to those duties?” 

Becky hung hér head. 

‘*No, Becky, you are not awicked girl. But 
it is time for some good friend to show you 
how you have wasted the powers God has 
given you. Had you given the same attention 
to learning to keep house that you have to 
playing ball and tag, to robbing orchards and 
shooting the Basin, you would have been ready 
to take your place at your mother’s bed-side, 
or to take charge of cooking. You would have 
gained the good opinion of everybody, instead 
of being shunned as a tomboy; and you would 


|} not then have reproached yourself, as you do 
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now, for being the cause of your mother’s ill- 
ness.” : 

“T know it, I know it; ’tis all my fault, ’tis 
all my fault!” sobbed Becky. 

‘* Not altogether your fault, pet. You have 
had no one to lead you aright. But ’tis time 
you learned a young woman’s duties. You 
are quick, intelligent, apt to learn. Will you 
let me give you a few lessons, Becky?” 

‘“*O, Aunt Rebecca, if you don’t hate me, 
if you will try and make something of me, I'll 
never go out doors again as long as I live!” 

Mrs. Thompson smiled. 

‘* Plants will not thrive without air, Becky: 
you shall have plenty of it. Now, dry your 
eyes, and come with me to see mother.” 

‘*Not now, Aunt Rebecca; I’m not fit. I 
hope you'll make something of me; but it’s 
an awful bad job. One thing I mean to do. 
I'll try just as hard as ever I can to do just 
what you tell me.” 

“That’s right, Miss Becky Sleeper; and if 
you do what that angel woman tells you, you 
are on the straight road to heaven, I can tell 
you.” 

Mr. Harry Thompson came running into 
the room. 

‘‘Don’t scold, mother. I’ve been listening 
outside the door for the last five minutes. Let 
me congratulate you on your promising pupil.” 

‘*T think I can make something of her,” said 
Mrs. Thompson, looking with pride at her 
handsome son. 

‘Not without my help, mother. I know all 
the good points of that sportive genius, for, 
alas! I helped to train them in the wrong way. 
So, to make amends, employ me in the good 
work of training this wandering vine in the 
proper direction. What do you say, Miss 
Becky?” 

‘*T don’t know what you mean, Harry,” said 
Becky, soberly. ‘Is it some new game you 
want to teach me? If it is, I can’t learn it, 
for I’ve promised not to play any more.” 

Harry laughed. 

“Yes, Becky, ’tis a new game. We'll call 
it ‘Excelsior,’ a game which requires work, 
and not play.” 

‘Don’t puzzle the child, Harry,” said Mrs. 
Thompson. 

** Child!” echoed Harry. 
and yet she’s but a child.” 

**You saved my life, Harry,” said Becky, 
with tears in her eyes. ‘I don’t know as I 
ought to thank you for doing it, for Aunt Re- 
becca says it’s been a wasted life. But I do 
thank you all the same.” 

‘*Perhaps I’ve brought you into a new life, 


‘* Sweet sixteen} 
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Becky. I hope I have —the life of usefulness 
we all should live.” 

** Look out, Becky! she’s drifting!” shouted 
Teddy, in his sleep? ‘*She’s drifting! she’s 
drifting!” 

IIe moved uneasily in his sleep, started, 
rolled off his chair, and drsfted on to the floor, 
with a crash that shook the house. 

* Teddy Sleeper, what ails you? Wake up!” 
cried Becky, running to him, and shaking 
him. ‘ Don’t you see we’ve got company?” 

Teddy rolled over, :sat up, and stared wildly 
about him. 


**T don’t care, Becky Sleeper. I ain’t a go- 


in’ to be stumped by a girl, any way.” 

Harry Thompson laughed so loud that Ted- 
dy sprang to his feet in confusion. 

** Stick to that, Teddy, and we'll make a man 
of you.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BECKY’S NEW BIRTH. 


Into the life thus accidentally opened to 
her, Becky dashed with the same vigor and 
determination which had characterized her 
dealings with the sports of tomboyhood. 

On the departure of the Thompsons, she 
marched into the kitchen, and surprised Aunt 
Hulda by pulling the table into the middle of 
the floor, spreading the cloth, and arranging 
the dishes for supper. 

**Goodness gracious, child! What's come 
to you?” cried the spinster, in astonishment. 

** Don’t say 2word, Aunt Hulda. I’ve been 
a bad girl, but I mean to do better. I’m not 
going to let you doall the work in this house.” 

Aunt Hulda looked at the girl uneasily. 
Was this madcap endeavoring to take the 
reins out of her hands? 

‘“‘Indecd! Praps you'd like to be mistress, 
and order me round.” 

‘*No, indeed, Aunt Hulda; you shall be 
mistress, and I'll be maid. It’s little I know, 
shame on me! but I want to learn; and you 
know how to teach so well that I shan’t bother 
you long with my clumsiness, I guess.” 

‘Well, that’s clever. You're real handy, 
too; only you’ve put the knives and forks on 
the wrong side of the plates.” 

**So I have,” said Becky, quickly ‘‘ chan- 
ging sides.” ‘‘ Where are you going now, 
Aunt Hulda?” 

‘* After wood: the fire’s getting low. It’s 
got to be chopped, too. But I can manage 
that.” 

‘““No, you must not. — Here, Teddy, bring 
in a good big armful of wood; and don’t you 
never let Aunt Hulda bring another stick.” 
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Teddy had been standing by the window, 
gazing, in open-mouthed astonishment, at 
Becky’s proceedings. He roused himself at 
her sharp call, and obeyed. 

‘**Guess Becky’s a little out of her head,” he 
soliloquized, in the woodshed. ‘‘ Got too 
much water on the brain in the dam.” 

Supper finished, Becky washed the dishes, 
cleared away. and swept the kitchen, under 
the direction of Aunt Hulda, and then insisted 
on making bread, after careful directions from 
the mistress. All this was faithfully reported 
to Mrs. Sleeper by Aunt Hulda. 

‘**T tell you, Delia, there’s the making of a 
smart woman in that girl; and it’s coming out 
fast.” 

When bed time came, Becky went in to her 
mother with a sad face. The idea that she 
had caused her mother’s illness was so strong 
upon her, that it could not be easily dissipated. 
Perhaps it was better so, if it only strength- 
ened her in her determination to achieve suc- 
céss in the new life. 

‘* How do you feel to-night, mother?” said 
Becky, choking down a sob, and laying her 
hand on her mother’s head, with a caress. 

‘“*Happy, Becky, very happy,” said the 
mother, with a smile. ‘‘The light step of a 
little woman about the house has made me 


wonderfully contented.” 
The ‘little woman” blushed, then said, 
with a smile she found it hard to muster, — 


‘Sick people should not listen. But I’m 
glad it made you happy, mother. ShallI stay 
with you to-night?” 

**No; Aunt Hulda will take care of me. 
Good night.” 

‘* Good night, mother,” with a kiss. ‘* Don’t 
worry about me. I mean totry, O, so hard —” 

She could say no more. The tears would 
come, spite of her efforts to repress them; and 
she ran from the room. 

She slept little that night; the new tenant 
— thought — rambled strangely about in its 
unfamiliar quarters, as if uncertain at what 
task to set itself, in what corner of this little 
head to find a resting-place. 

Mr. Drinkwater was no better the next 
morning, and Harry Thompson opened the 
school, as usual. He was gratified, on casting 
his eyes about the room, to see Becky and Ted- 
dy in the places assigned them the day before; 
and very much surprised, when the religious 
exercises were concluded, to see Becky rise from 


her place, and march to the centre of the room. - 


**Master Thompson, if you please, I was 
very rude to you yesterday. I want to beg 
your pardon before all the scholars.” 
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‘““Very well, Miss Becky; you were some- 
what rude; but this free confession amply 
atones for it. You are forgiven.” 

‘“‘T want all the scholars to know, if you 
please, that after school, when I was told to 
take my place upon the platform, I jumped 
out of the window.” 

Harry bit his lip. This was just what he 
didn’t want the scholars to know; and they 
never would have known how he had been 
outwitted, but for Becky’s confession. She 
was altogether too penitent. 

‘¢ That will do, Miss Becky. You have said 
quiteenough. I shall expect better conduct 
from you in the future.” 

‘*T mean to try, sir.” 

Becky returned to her seat. She did try 
hard that day; and not only that day, but every 
day, found her trying, and succeeding, too. 
She diligently applied herself to the studies 
assigned her, watched her conduct carefully, 
and in a very short time Harry Thompson had 
reason to be proud of his pupil. She gave 
Teddy a helping hand, also. She was pained 
to hear the laugh when Teddy blundered; so 
every night at home Teddy was carefully tu- 
tored by his sister for the next day’s task; and 
in a short time he, too, accomplished wonders. 

As soon as the brain was trained to system- 
atized labor, Becky’s sharp eyes traced the 
difference in her attire and that of the girls 
about her; and very soon improvement was 
noticed in this. Mrs. Thompson, whose visits 
to the brown house were now of daily occur- 
rence, taught her to sew. Material was read- 
ily found among the stock of presents the 
sailor husband had been accustomed to bring 
his wife, and which had never been made up; 
and thus Becky was as neat and well-dressed 
a girl as there was in the school. She made 
quick progress with her studies. In one branch 
she excelled all—that of drawing. Harry 
had introduced this as a pleasant study, with 
no idea that Becky had such a genius for it as 
she rapidly displayed. 

Mr. Drinkwater continued ill all the winter, 
and Harry kept the school, by his orders; for, 
contrary to his expectations, Captain Thomp- 
son did not come intothe school. The shrewd 
proprietor evidently discovered the trick to 
bring about a reconciliation, and, with his 
usual obstinacy, defeated the well-laid plan. 
And so, autumn gave place to winter, and the 
snow lay heavily on the ground. Winter, in 
turn, gave place to spring, with all its open- 
ing beauties; and school was over. 

Harry Thompson stood upon the steps of 
the school-house, the door locked behind him 
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for the leat time, the key in his hand. His 
scholars had gone; up and down the road he 
could hear their merry voices, as they wended 
their ways homeward But one was left to 
keep him company—Becky Sleeper. She 
stood beside him, anxiously watching his 
troubled face; for the master was looking 
across the road at the home of his childhood, 
where he could not nowenter. Fe was bit- 
terly disappointed in his labors; they had not 
brought about the reconciliation for which he 
had plotted, and which, for his mother’s sake, 
he had so longed for. He turned, with a sigh, 
to Becky. 

‘“‘ Well, little one, school is over.” 

‘*Yes, Harry. It’s been a pleasant time for 
me. Howcan I thank you for having been so 
kind to me, for having taught me so much, 
and being such a dear, kind friend?” 

**'Yes, I have been able to do you some 
good, Becky. My labor has not been fruitless, 
after all.” 

Fruitless! No. One look at the thought- 
ful face beside him, one glance at the trim 
figure, might convince him of that. Six 
months ago a hoiden, to-day a woman; 
bright, young, beautiful, still; but strong, en- 
ergetic, persevering, rapidly unfolding the in- 
tellectual graces of true womanhood. 

He was fond of his pupil; and to her he was 
a hero—always had been; but for the last 
six months they had been constantly in each 
other’s company. Out of school, many of the 
old, familiar ways had been revived. They 
had ridden, sailed, rowed, even indulged in an 
occasional game of cricket. At her home he 
was a constant visitor, that being the estab- 
lished rendezvous for meeting his mother; 
and mother and son had diligently wrought — 
quietly, but earnestly — a great change in her 
life. She knew it, and blessed them for it. 
These two were very dear to each other, and, 
without knowing it, were passing beyond the 
boundaries of friendship into the perplexing 
maze of love. 

‘*Harry,” said Becky, suddenly, ‘‘ where 
does all the money come from?” 

‘*Money, Becky! What money?” 

‘““The money that gets us all we have at 
home. Mother’s went long ago; and yet we 
are always well supplied with food and cloth- 
ing. Does it come from your father?” 

‘“‘I think it does, Becky. My angel mother 
possesses a key which unlocks all his treas- 
ures; and I suspect that some of them fly 
across the bridge to your home.” 

“IT thought so. Itisn’t right. Is there not 
some way in which I could earn money?” 
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‘* Well, I don’t know of any. Stay. You 
might blow the bellows for Fox, the black- 
smith, or get employment in the ship-yard.” 

**O, stop. That’s not what I want. Couldn’t 
I work in one of the mills?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose you could; but I wouldn’t, 
at least until after we’ve had a consultation 
with my angel mother.” 


“Then let’s have one, quick. I’m deter- 


mined to earn money some way; and if you 
don’t find me something better, I widZ blow the 
bellows for Mr. Fox.” 

‘¢ Well, I’ll come over to-night, and we’ll 
Good by, 


have a grand council of war. 
Becky.” 

** Good by, Harry.” 

He turned up the road, and she stood and 
watched him as he stepped briskly along, 
swinging the key in his hand, and whistling 
merrily. 

‘¢He’s just splendid! O, if I was only a 
man, to follow him into the world! For this 
life will not content him long. He’s restless 
now, eager to be at work among men. And 
he’ll go, too. And, O, dear! how lonesome it 
will be without him!” 

Even then Becky felt a lonesome shadow 
gliding into her heart with its oppressive 
weight, felt the tears gathering in her eyes. 
Then, when he was stillin sight! How would 
it be when he should be far, far away? 

Yet she stood and watched as he descended 
the hill, till he was out of sight; longer still, 
her eyes fixed upon the spot from which he 
had vanished, her thoughts shaping them- 
selves into queer notions of the future, in 
girlhood’s flattering mirror of romance, build- 
ing bright pictures of renown for him, — her 
hero, — in which she bore no part. 

From this sudden romantic attack she was 
aroused by the appearance of another figure in 
the place on which her eyes were fixed. Slowly 
toiling up the hill came a girl, pale-featured, 
poorly-clad, deformed, and crippled. With 
the aid of a crutch she stumped along the 
path until she reached the school-house; then, 
with a pleasant nod to Becky, and a sigh of 
relief, she seated herself upon the steps. ; 

Becky returned the nod, and seated herself 
by the side of the cripple. 

‘¢ You seem to have a pretty hard time of it.” 

‘*Do I?” said thecripple, smiling. ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose to you, who have two feet to run 
about on, it does seem hard. But it’s the best 
I can do, the best I ever could do; and so I 
don’t mind it a bit.” 

‘* You don’t mean to say that you like being 
acripple,” said Becky, in astonishment. ‘I 
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never could be contented in that way — 
never!” 

‘* No, I don’t think I like it; but I cannot 
helpit. It must always beso. It's hip trouble. 
I only try to make the best of it. The hard- 
est to bear are the hard, grinding pains that 
come sometimes. O, they are terrible! But 
they come and go; and after they’re gone I’m 
real comfortable till —the next.” 

‘© Well, you’re a brave girl, any way,” said 
Becky. ‘* What's your name, please?” 

“Why, don't you know Jenny York? I 
thought everybody knew me. What’s yours?” 

‘Becky Sleeper.” 

** What! the tomboy?” 

A dark shadow passed across the face of 
Becky. 

“TI was the tomboy, Jenny; but I’ve out- 
grown that name. I think I’m something a 
little nearer what a girl of my age should be 
now.” 

‘*T beg your pardon for speaking so, Becky. 
I’ve never met you before; but I’ve always 
heard of you and your — your —” 

“Capers, Jenny. Don’t be afraid. I don’t 
mind it a bit. Thank goodness, I’ve out- 
grown all that folly. But tell me, are you 
Silly York’s sister?” 

“Yes. She’s number one, and I’m number 
two; then there's three and four. They’re little 
tots, and don’t count for much yet. Silly works 
with Mrs. Thompson, and I work at the mill.” 

“ You work! At what mill?” 

“The paper mill, sorting rags. 
able business, too. 
or six dollars.” 

What a strange meeting! 


It’s profit- 
Some weeks I make five 


A little cripple 
earning six dollars a week, and a great, strong, 


healthy girl, who never earned a cent. 
could scarcely believe her ears. 

“Why, Jenny York, you're worth a dozen 
girls like me. I never earned a cent in my 
life. I wish I could, though.” 

“It’s easy enough. Mr. Small wants some 
help; he told me so to-day. The work is not 
very clean; there’s plenty of dust to get down 
your throat, and up your nose, and into your 
ears. Butit never gets into my eyes thick 
enough to prevent my seeing the wages every 
Saturday night.” 

Jenny York laughed merrily, making it evi- 
dent that the dust had no effect on her good 
humor. 

‘* There, I guess I’ve had a good rest. I 
must be going.” 

‘¢ Let me go with you,” said Becky, spring- 
ing up, and assisting Jenny to regain her feet. 

“©Q, thank you! That will be nice. I can 


Becky 
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put my arm about your waist, if you'll let me, 
and you can shoulder the crutch, if you like, 
and ’twill be a pleasant change for me.” 

Warm-hearted Becky quickly adjusted her- 
self to the requirements of her companion, 
and they started off down the road. 

“Do you walk up and down every day, 
Jenny?” 

*O, no. Almost always somebody comes 
along and gives mearide. Everybody is very 
kind to me, and I get along famously.” 

Ah, Jenny, if everybody had your cheerful 
spirit, how much brighter and better the world 
would become! how pleasantly we should all 
get along! The hard, grinding times come 
to all, in different shapes, to be rightly borne 
in patience; but between the past and the 
coming are long reaches of level life which 
the sunshine of a contented spirit can make 
glad and happy. 

That long walk opened a fresh path in the 
new life to Becky. For two years Jenny York 
had worked at the mill. She gave her com- 
panion a full description of her duties, and 
eagerly pressed her to come and try her luck. 
They parted at the door of Mr. York’s house, 
sworn friends. Becky, refusing an invitation 
to enter, remembering her charity visit, gave 
Jenny her promise that the next day should 
find her at the mill. 

So homeward tripped Becky, thanking her 
lucky stars for this proyidential mecting, 
thinking how oddly it had come about that 
just at the right moment a weak, crippled girl 
had been able to point out to her the road to 
independence. 

The ‘council of war” that night deliber- 
ated long and earnestly on the question which 
Becky laid before that body. Harry opposed, 
Mrs. Thompson hesitated, Becky was reso- 
lute. 

“TJ hate to oppose you, Harry, who have 
been so good to me. ButIcan carn money 
there; and it’s high time I did something for 
the support of the family.” 

She had taken the precaution to win Aunt 
Hulda and her mother to her side ‘before sub- 
mitting her plan to the others. Aunt Hulda, 
whose admiration for Becky sometimes was 
unbounded, had been first consulted. This 
mark of confidence had won all that remained 
of Aunt Hulda’s heart, and she readily acqui- 
esced, as she would have done had Becky pro- 
posed to shingle the church. The mother had 
read in the sparkling eyes of her daughter, 
now so very dear to her, the earnest desire to 
work and earn, and could not, if she would, 
disappoint her. Thus thrice-armed in a just 
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cause, Becky met her councillors, and bore off 
the victory at last. 

With these stipulations: she should give 
just the time daily which had been occupied 
by her school duties to rag-picking — no more. 
She should perform her household tabors as 
usual, and be ready at other times for out- 
door exercise at the will and pleasure of Harry 
Thompson. His consent could be gained on 
no other terms. Mrs. Thompson was doubt- 
ful of the influences which might be brought 
to bear upon Becky at the mill, yet could not 
but admire the spirit she displayed. She hes- 
itated on Becky’s account a while, then smil- 
ingly gave her vote in favor of Becky, and the 
field was won. 

The next morning found her at the mill 
equipped for dusty labor. Mr. Small received 
her kindly, made a satisfactory bargain with 
her, and she at once entered upon her duties. 

The paper mill was composed of three 
buildings; the main section, comprising the 
business office, the machine-room, the pulp- 
vats, and the bleaching-tubs, was built of 
bricks. At right angles with this structure, 
and attached to it, was a flat-roofed wooden 
building. In the lower story of this were 
stored rags in bags; from this room they were 
hoisted to the second story, where they were 


sorted, then taken to the main building to be 
bleached. At the end of this building was a 


low, slant-roofed stable. In the sorting-room 
from ten to a dozen females were usually em- 
ployed; and to this section of the paper mill 
Becky was assigned. . 

To no pleasant work did Becky set her 
hands; in no very pleasant companionship 
did she find herself. With the exception of 
Jenny York, the “ girls” were middle-aged 
and old women, loud-tongued, and very apt 
to be quarrelsome. At first Becky tried to 
make friends with all of them; but, finding 
her overtures met with rudeness, she desisted 
from further attempts, and drew the closer to 
the little cripple. 

As time passed on, and she grew familiar 
with her labor, stronger grew her friendship 
for Jenny. These two made a corner of their 
own, a little removed from the Babel of 
tongues. Jenny, rejoicing in the companion- 
ship of one so near her age, was always bright 
and happy. Becky, catching the inspiration 
of her cheerful spirit, overflowed with mirth 
and humor, and oft-repeated stories of tom- 
boy adventures made them both merry over 
their work. 

But Becky never lost sight of her indepen- 
dence. She worked gayly, but she worked 
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with a will; and the sight of her wages when 
Saturday came was a reward of merit dearly 
prized. Steadily she worked through the hot 
months of summer, until she could count 
ninety dollars in her strong-box; and then a 
sad disaster befell the mill. 

The machinery of a paper mill seldom stops, 
night or day, save for repairs. It was in the 
month of September that it was necessary to 
stop for the repair of a broken wheel. The 
sorting-room, however, was kept in operation. 

At twelve o’clock the ‘ girls” repaired to 
their homes for dinner —all but Jenny York. 
Occasionally Becky staid to keep her compa- 
ny, but not often, the stipulations with the 
council requiring her to be punctual to her 
meals at home. Certainly Jenny fared all the 
better for this, for Becky’s return always add- 
ed something nice to her plain fare. 

But one day Jenny had a fierce attack of her 
grinding pains, and all the forenoon she lay 
upon a couch of bags, and when dinner time 
came, spite of her wishes, Becky would not 
leave her. “They were alone; Jenny, just re- 
covering, was faint and ghostly white; Becky, 
bending over her, was bathing her temples, 
when, suddenly, outside, the cry of “ Fire!” 
was raised. Becky sprang to her feet, to find 
the room thickening with smoke, coming up 
through the chinks in the floor. A too com- 
mon accident in paper mills had occurred. A 
bag of cotton waste had burst into flames, and 
the store-room beneath was a furnace of fire. 
Her first thought was—no thought at all. The 
instinct of self-preservation took her into the 
machine-room very quick, and then she 
thought of Jenny. She ran back to the ter- 
rified girl, crying, — 

“Don’t be frightened, Jenny. 
on fire; but I'll save you.” 

She stooped and lifted Jenny in her arms. 
All the “waste” of her early life served her 
wellnow. Exercise had made that small frame 
tough and muscular, and she easily bore 
Jenny towards the door. But suddenly the 
iron doors between the two buildings were 
closed with a crash. Some crazy operative, 
thinking only of the danger to the main build- 
ing, had taken this precaution, without look- 
ing into the room. Becky dropped her burden, 
and flew to the doors. She screamed for help; 
she beat the iron with her fists in vain. Then 
she ran to the windows on the sides; there 
were none at the end. But the thick, black 
smoke, rolling up outside, obscured the light. 
No escape there; they were walled in on every 
side. The smoke in the room was so thick 
it was with difficulty they could breathe. 


The mill’s 
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No escape? Yes, one. Becky cast her eyes 
aloft. In the centre of the roof was a scuttle, 
ten feet above her. Lying along the side of 
the room was a ladder. - Becky sprang for it. 
It was very heavy; but desperation nerved 
her arms, and it was raised. 

All this time Jenny lay upon the floor, 
watching with wistful eyes the movements of 
Becky. O, if she only had a little strength 
now! Becky came to her side, and raised her 
once more in her arms. 

** Now clasp me close, and we’ll soon reach 
the roof, and be out of this stifling smoke, any 
way.” 

With her heavy burden she toiled up the 
ladder, rested a moment at the top, then threw 
up the scuttle, and reached the roof. There 
she laid Jenny down, and ran to the edge. 
Right and left the smoke was rising in dense 
volumes; but at the farther end all was clear, 
and beneath it was the steep roof of the sta- 
ble. There was her chance for escape. She 
could drop easily; it was but ten feet. But 
Jenny! The poor girl would scarce escape 
without injury. Only amoment she pondered, 
then ran back to the scuttle, and descended 
the ladder, at the risk of her life. Near the 
iron doors the flames were shooting up through 
the floor, and dancing on the wall. The smoke 
was stifling. She caught up several empty bags, 
and quickly regained her place upon the roof. 

** Quick, Jenny, quick! Help me to tear 
these bags to pieces. We must have a rope.” 

They tore the bags apart, divided them, 
with the aid of their scissors, into long, nar- 
row strips; then Becky’s nimble fingers twist- 
ed them together. 

‘*Now, Jenny, I’m going to lower you tothe 
shed; and then we’re safe.” 

She fastened the improvised rope about 
Jenny’s waist, and bore her to the edge of the 
roof. She then passed the rope around the 
chimney. 

‘*Once more, Jenny. Siide over the roof, 
and hold on to the rope.” 

The rope slid through Becky’s hands, and 
Jenny was upon the roof below. Then the 


brave girl, casting loose the trusty cord, ad- | 


vanced to the edge of the roof, and, support- 
ing herself a moment by her hands, dropped 
beside her friend. None too soon; for, while 


she clung there, up through the scuttle ap- | 
peared the flaming head of the advancing col- | 


umn of fire. 

It was still ten feet from the stable to the 
ground, and no time to be lost. 
. “Slide down the roof, Jenny, and drop 
again. Ill hold you; never fear.” 





She stretched herself flat upon the roof, with 
the rope in her hands. Jenny slid down, and 
dropped as directed. But now a new danger 
to Becky arose: the cord had become entan- 
gled in her dress; and, as Jenny descended, 
she found herself being dragged down the 
roof. But she held all the tighter to the rope, 
fearing the shock to Jenny, should she fall, 
more than the danger of being herself plunged 
headlong from the roof. Faster and faster 
they went; she was nearing the edge; she 
must goover. No. Suddenly the cord slacked. 
Jenny had touched the ground. She dropped 
the cord, clutched the gutter with all her 
strength, her body swung round, and she 
dropped to the ground, very ungracefully, but 
unhurt. 

‘*O, Becky, you’ve saved my life! Can I 
ever repay you?” 

Jenny lay upon the ground, with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes. Becky stood by 
her side, looking ruefully at the burning build- 
ing. No more work there. 

‘* Yes, Jenny, I believe I’ve saved both our 
lives. But there’s one thingI forgot; and it’s 
just like me. Your crutch! I might have 
saved that too.” 

Not quite a thoughtful, earnest woman yet, 
Becky; but this day the climbing frolics of the 
tomboy days have enabled you to glorify hu- 
manity with its proudest triumph — an heroic 


act! 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ALWAYS SHINING. 
BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


GIRLIE fair, 
With soft, light hair, 
And folded lips like cherries ; 
With cheeks so red, 
You must have said 
They had been stained with berries. 


She lightly sighed, 
One eventide, 
And whispered to her mother, 
**T watch at nights 
The starry lights 
Peep out and chase each other. 


‘* The sky, I think, 
That looks like ink, 
Must have a golden lining; 
And there is one — 

A tiny sun — 
That I see always shining. 
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“Tis not a star, — 
*Tis not so far; 
I think ’tis little Alice, 
Who holds a light 
In the window bright 
Of my dear Father’s palace.” 


The years are fleet, 
With wingéd feet, 
And now the fair-haired girlie 
Has found the light 
That shone at night 
Beyond the portals pearly. 


The mother’s eyes, 
In inky skies, 
Search in the starry lining; 
And in her heart 
Sets two apart, 
That seem forever shining. 


She thinks they stand, 
Hand clasped in hand, — 
Dear Bess and little Alice; 
And night and day 
Make light the way 
To her dear Father’s palace. 


NATHAN. 
BY MRS. M. L. MOODY. 


BOY sat in the doorway, reading a 

book. The boy was Nathan Campbell, 

the book was the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. 

Within the room, the tall, gaunt figure of 
his mother, Sally Ann Campbell, was seen 
striding from the kitchen table to the kitchen 
fire; for it was the harvest season, and there 
were many to cook for, and no hands but her 
own to do it all. She did not count much on 
Nathan. He was a quiet, delicate boy, fond 
of books, and not inclined to work of any 
kind. His mother grieved, when he was born, 
that he was not a girl; for she had four other 
boys. And as he grew older, it seemed to 
Nathan that she grieved that he had been born 
at all; for, do what he would, he could never 
please her. Indeed, it was not likely that the 
strong-willed, energetic, hard-driven woman, 
whose hopes were fastened on Mammon with 
a grip that never relaxed, could understand 
the boy, who was ambitious to educate him- 
self to the highest standard of which he had 
any knowledge, and whose tender, sensitive 
soul thrilled with the poet’s divine instinct. 

““The boy will never make a farmer, Sally 
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Ann,” said his father, the elder Nathan; ‘ for 
he can’t run a furrow straight, to save his life. 
What do you say to his learning a trade? My 
father was a carpenter.” 

‘* And do you suppose he could saw a board 
straight, either?” demanded Sally Ann, in an 
injured tone, wondering why Providence had 
sent this unfortunate duckling among her 
thrifty brood. 

** Well, I reckon not,” responded Nathan, 
with his hands in his pockets and his chin on 
his chest. ‘‘ Suppose he turns out a minis- 
ter, Sally Ann?” 

‘* A minister!” 

‘*Well, yes,” drawled Nathan. 

** And do you think that a boy who is fit for’ 
nothing at all is the material to turn out 
what my grandfather Willet was —a minis- 
ter?” - 

** It may be,’’ said Nathan, with an upward 
jerk of the chin. ‘‘I tell you the boy’s got 
stuff in him.” 

‘* Mighty poor stuff, Z think,” retorted Sally 
Ann. 

Thus the council about the son generally 
ended in strife between the parents; but Na- 
than Campbell was a wise man, and knew 
when to end the contest. 

The boy sat in the doorway and read, while 
his father worked in the field, and his mother 
worked in the kitchen. 

** Nathan!” 

‘* Yes, mother,” he answered, in a dream. 

** Go fetch a bucket of water.” 

He laid down his book, walked in a dream 
to the well, drew the water in a dream, and, 
dreaming, brought it back. 

‘*Nathan!” 

‘* Mother?” 

‘*Don’t go at that book again; go to the 
cellar and fetch some potatoes.” / 

He went, and came. 

‘* Go dig some horseradish.” 

He took the spade, and did as he was bid- 
den, wondering if he should find the secret 
door that led to Aladdin’s garden of jewels, 
and the wonderful lamp. He dugso long and 
deep, like one in a dream, who digs and never 
comes to the end, that his mother’s shrill voice 
called ‘‘ Nathan!” many times before he heard 
her. 

‘“*You needn’t mind digging clear through 
to China,” she cried; ‘“‘ come along in.” 

He fetched the horseradish with him, think- 
ing all the time of the beautiful Princess Bad- 
roulboudour, and hoping Aladdin won his 
suit, and trembling with fear that he should 
not. 
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‘You can grate it now,” said Sally Ann. 

“Grate what?” asked Nathan, thinking 
only of the princess. 

She took the boy by the shoulder, and point- 
ed with a long, slender finger at the horse- 
radish, disdaining to utter one word. Na- 
than was soon shedding involuntary tears 
over his work. 

‘Don’t sit there and sniffle. I don’t want 
salt water with my horseradish. Take it on 
the porch, and stand with your back to the 
wind.” 

He stood with his back to the wind, and 
rubbed the princess up and down the grater, 
in a dream. 

‘*There,” said Sally Ann, “ that will do. I 
don’t want fingers with my horseradish.” 

Nathan looked up, to see what he should 
do; for he was now walking with Aladdin at 
the head of a procession of jewel-burdened 
slaves to the palace of the king. It was not 
the king’s, but his mother’s voice he heard, as 
she snatched the grater and grated radish 
from him, and bade him wash his hands and 
set the table. Ile set the table, dreaming the 
dishes were trays of jewels, but forgot to lay 
the cloth. . 

‘* Nathan!” 

He was waked from his dream of enchant- 
ment by that shrill and angry voice. She 
pointed to the table with a finger of scorn, 
more eloquent than words. He moved the 
dishes, laid the cloth, and replaced them, 
leaving the king waiting to conduct Aladdin 
and himself to the apartments of the lovely 
princess. 

** You have forgot the salt!” 

The salt appeared. 

** And the tumblers!” 

The tumblers followed. 

** And the horseradish.” 

The horseradish brought up the rear. 

“There, that will do. Now get out of my 
way!” ' 

The pots were boiling, the meat was frying, 
the tea-kettle was singing, the pics were 
baking, the bread was browning. Sally Ann 
had the dinner well in hand, and was in her 
glory. The boy, with a furtive glance at his 
mother, seized his precious volume, and dived 
under the table with it, and lay in the noon- 
tide blaze, basking in a dream of Oriental 
splendor. He did not hear the garrulous din- 
ner pots; he did not hear his mother’s hasty 
feet; he did not hear the blare of the dinner 
horn; he did not hear the tramp of hungry 
men; he was oblivious to everything but the 
fact that the beautiful princess was the bride 
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of Aladdin, who was now conducting her to 
the palace, which he had reared for her ina 
night. The gathering group shut out the 
sunlight, and Nathan found himself in a 
prison of legs. He dreaded the laugh of his 
brothers, and the frown of his mother. No 
mouse could have crouched stiller. He heard 
his father’s voice inquiring for his favorite 
son. <A great toe touched him. 

“Get out, Trip!” cried the loud voice of 
his oldest brother. He screwed himself into 
the smallest possible space, and writhed 
against another sharper toc. 

** Scat!” exclaimed his mother, stamping 
her foot. 

The cat was now a ball, and could not un- 
coil without returning into a boy again. But 
neither cat nor boy could make himself in- 
visible to those far-seeing eyes which now 
peered under the table, through the gloom. 
He shrank from his mother’s shining orbs, 
and quailed like a victim before the destroyer. . 

Nathan!” 

He crawled out with never a word. Knives 
and forks were suspended, and all eyes turned 
on him as though he were the coming course. 
The dreadful book was under his arm. In an 
instant the wrathful hand of Sally Ann had 
snatched it, and dashed it into the glowing 
fire. 

‘* Mother!” shrieked Nathan, in a tone of 
keenest anguish. He would have flown to 
rescue it at any risk, but she pinioned it fast 
with the long, pointed pole that served fora 
poker. 

‘¢O, mother, let me have it! ” cried Nathan. 
‘¢T shall never, zever know —” 

The flames had seized the volume, and it 
was a book of fire. Alas! he would never 
know what became of Aladdin and the beau- 
tiful princess. For him they stood forever, 
hand in hand, under an Eastern sky, and the 
palace of delights was forever desolate. A 
loud chorus of laughter from his brothers 
greeted the tears of the boy who would ‘‘ nev- 
er know.” 

‘¢That’s the truth,” said Sally Ann, as she 
chucked him into a chair. ‘ You will never 
know anything, if you are allowed to read 
such trash as that. There! eat your dinner, 
like a human, instead of skulking under the 
table, like a dog.” 

His throat was tightly corked with a sob, 
and the corn bread and beans and pork would 
not go down, and the rising tears would not 
be stayed. 

‘¢ Take a drink of water, Nathan,” said the 
kind voice of his father, who gently slipped 
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his silk handkerchief, under the table-cloth, 
to Nathan’s hand. The kind words stanched 
his tears, and the drink carried the sob down 
below high-water mark, where it lay heavy as 
lead till night, when Nathan s:ghed it out on 
his pillow. 

Of all his boys, Nathan Campbell loved 
this youngest son best. He possessed his fa- 
ther’s gentle spirit. his love of approbation, 
and desire to please for the sake of pleasing. 
It was true he would never make a farmer; 
but there was other work in the world, — may- 
hap better; and there were already four farm- 
ers in the family. This tender, protecting 
love of the father for his son was one of the 
things that rasped the soul of Sally Ann. 
She called it ‘‘encouraging ” the boy. Cer- 
tainly he needed encouragement, and he did 
not get it from her. In fact, Sally Ann had 
never got over the first Nathan. When she 
had married him, he was a likely, good-look- 
ing young fellow, who seemed to have plenty 
of money, and dressed well. But what could 
exceed her scorn and indignation when she 
discovered, after their marriage, that the three 
suits of ‘‘ store clothes ” of which he boasted 
had not been paid for ! 

‘Nathan Campbell,” she commanded, with 
her straight fore-finger, ‘‘ set up that loom!” 

‘‘T thought you were going to sell it, Sally 
Ann, now we are married,” said Nathan, 
sheepishly. 

‘* Sell it? And if I did, it wouldn’t pay for 
your fine clothes. No, I’m going to use it.” 

And she did. While Nathan ploughed the 
field, she spun and wove; and at the end of 
the year she had earned money enough to pay 
for the despised clothing, which Nathan had 
long ceased to take any comfort in, and had 
consigned to the garret, to await his expect- 
ed heirs, contenting himself with plain home- 
spun forever after. 

Then his father, the elder Campbell, who 
had been a carpenter, had got possessed of 
the demon of perpetual motion, and had given 
altogether too much time and thought to it 
for the good of himself or his family. This 
was a theme Sally Ann was never tired of di- 
lating upon. 

‘“‘ITcan’t help it if the old man did try for 
perpetual motion, Sally Ann,” Nathan said, 
for the hundredth time. He added something 
under his breath about a woman's tongue be- 
ing nighest that. 

‘* What do you say, Nathan Campbell?” 

Nathan gave his thought another turn. “I 
say I don’t know as there’s any harm in per- 
petual motion.” 
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‘But there ¢s harm in promising to make 
your family immensely rich, and then making 
them immensely poor.” 

‘* Well, Sally Ann, J shan’t try for perpet- 
ual motion.” fl 

**No; the trouble is, there’s not much mo- 
tion to you, and you don’t try for anything.” 

But the truth was, Nathan Campbell, 
through the example and under the lash of 
Sally Ann, had grown into a prudent, thrifty, 
and successful farmer. He knew her good 
points, and appreciated them, and understood 
her weak ones well enough to flank them. 
And he could stand fire, too, if occasion de- 
manded, as it very often did. 

*“T wouldn’t have burned the boy’s book, 
mother, if I had been you,” said Nathan Camp- 
bell, after he and his spouse had retired for 
the night. 

“Tam perfectly aware, Nathan, that you 
mean to encourage Nat in all his nonsense. 
He’s a regular Campbell.” 

‘‘The. Campbells are good enough, Sally 
Ann; leastways you thought so once,” giv- 
ing her a little jog with his elbow. 

‘“‘T haven’t forgot, Nathan, that your father 
sat up nights trying to discover perpetual mo- 
tion.” 

“And if he had succeeded, Sally Ann, you 
wouldn’t have had any objections.” 

** But he didn’t succeed.” ‘ 

‘¢ Well, I am not to blame for that.” 

** But you are to blame for wanting to make 
Nat just like him.” 

‘“*Has Nat taken to perpetual motion?” 
asked Nathan, in surprise. 

‘“*No; but I suppose he’s going to. 
an out-and-out Campbell.” 

‘“‘His mother may be to blame for that,” 
said Nathan, winking slyly in the dark, and 
hugging himself as though he had made a 
good point on Sally Ann. 

That worthy woman ruminated a moment, 
and then did — what she would not have done 
if Nathan could have seen her —run out her 
tongue, and bit her under lip. To be sure, 
she had chosen the father of her child, and a 
very good husband and father he was. No- 
body would have contended louder for this 
than Sally Ann, and honestly, too. But ever 
since she had paid out of her own earnings 
for Nathan Campbell's three suits of ‘store 
clothes,” Sally Ann had held the whip. The 
farm, Nathan, the five boys, were hers, abso- 
lutely, and nobody should dictate to her. She 
was a woman of excellent judgment, but there 
were some things she could not be made to 
understand. And her youngest son was a 


He’s 
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riddle that vexed her righteous soul every 
day. Seeking for the discovery of perpetual 


motion, and the love of fine clothes, were 


weaknesses already in the blood, which, with 
the encouragement held out by the father, 
might develop in Nat something yet more 
startling. 

The boys went to school only in the three 
winter months. Nathan soon outstripped his 
teachers. 

“T should like to study Latin, father,” he 
said one evening, at feeding. 

**Can you study it at home, Natty?” 

‘* Yes, father, if I had the books.” 

‘* What are they?” 

‘* A grammar, dictionary, and reader.” 

‘* And what would they cost?” 

‘*Ten dollars, may be.” 

‘* There's a good suit of store clothes in the 
garret —” 

‘Father, it won’t do to think of trading 
clothes for them. I am quite willing to do 
extra work to pay for the Latin books.” 

The tender heart of the father yearned over 
the boy, and: if he could have had his way 
about the money, Nathan should have all the 
books he wanted. But Sally Ann held the 
purse strings, and every dollar must pass 
through her fingers. 

‘It was a bad way to begin — and it always 
depends on the beginning,” soliloquized the 
elder Nathan. ‘But, may be, if Sally Ann 
hadn’t begun that way, we wouldn’t have any 
dollars to-day.” 

The same evening he trudged over to the 
parsonage, to borrow his minister’s Latin 
books for his youngest son. 

**Do you design him for the church?” asked 
Mr. Harrington, with the books in his hand. 

‘I’m not designing him at all. Sally Ann 
has taken out a patent right on him; but it’s 
my opinion the boy’ll model himself.” 

‘IT shall be happy to help him with his 
studies,” said Mr. Harrington, kindly. 

‘* He’ll likely need it, and I shall be much 
obliged to you,” replied Nathan. 

Nathan Campbell had stood fire, and told 
Sally Ann, when she refused to let Nat have 
money for the books, that the boy should have 
them, in spite of her opposition. Hence his 
walk to the minister’s. 

Supper was late that night, and was eaten 
in silence. Though Sally Ann did not know 
of Nathan’s flank movement, she knew from 
his face that he had not given in, and so she 
stood guard, with all her faculties on the alert. 
After the tea things were cleared away, and 
Sally Ann had seated herself to the family 
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mending, Nathan Campbell opened the pack- 
age of books, and called his son to his side. 

‘“‘ Here, Nat, are the Latif books Mr. Har- 
rington lends you,” he said. 

Nat knew nothing of his mother’s refusal 
to buy the coveted books, but he saw how it 
was now. 

‘And I want you, Nathan,”—his father 
never called him Nathan except when he was 
very much in earnest, — ‘‘ to take what time 
you please, and plenty of it, for study. Get 
all the learning you want, boy, and make 
your living easier than I make mine, if you 
can.” 

Sally Ann was too shrewd a woman to ut- 
tera word now. She fixed her eyes intently 
on her darning, and stabbed her stocking as 
if it had been her husband’s peace. 

Nat was overjoyed, and carried the books to 
his room, where he gloated over them in the 
moonlight. Later in the evening his mother’s 
voice sounded through the key-hole. 

‘*Nathan!” 

‘* Mother?” 

** Are you abed?” 

‘¢No, ma’am.” 

‘* Well, go there.” 

He obeyed; but before the moon was set he 
had a whole page of declensions, which, 
though he closed his eyes, shone in letters 
of gold. on the background of the night. 
And in his dreams the sky was a page of Latin 
grammar, written all over with Stella, Stel- 
la, Stellam. His peace was found. Far above 
all strife and the grinding toil of life, he soared 
serene. 

His lessons were mastered with scarcely an 
effort. Rules, declensions, and conjugations 
were at his tongue’s end. Mr. Harrington 
smiled at his pronunciation, but that was soon 
amended, and he read Virgil, Cesar, Cicero, 
and would have taken Tacitus, but Mr. Har- 
rington set him at Greek. Greek was harder, 
but Greek was knowledge. How he worked! 
His father called on the minister, to see how 
his son was getting on. 

‘“*A remarkable boy, Mr. Campbell, and 
one you have every reason to be proud of,” 
was Mr. Harrington’s reply. 

‘*] am proud of him,” returned Nathan, 
‘“‘and it was my judgment that he ought to 
have an education.” 

‘¢ And your judgment has not deceived you, 
my friend.” 

‘*T am glad you think so, Mr. Harrington.” 

‘You will send him to college, of course.” 

“If he wants to go, I’m agreeable,” said 
Nathan, wondering where the money was to 
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come from to pay his son’s expenses. 
guess I’m able,” he said. 

‘To be sure you are.” 

* And willing, too.” 

‘Tam very glad to hear that, Mr. Camp- 
I know your son is deeply anxious to 


bell. 
go.” 

Nathan had his hand on the latch. 

“You don't think, Mr. Harrington, that 
studying Greek will put perpetual motion in 
his head?” 

He looked very foolish at the minister’s 
laughing, hearty denial. 

‘* We think the Greeks are rather steady old 
fellows,” he replied. 

‘* Well, it’s in the blood, you know; and his 
mother’s always been afraid of it.” 

‘‘There is not an atom of danger that your 
son will run after any vagaries. He has one 
of the soundest, clearest heads I know of.” 

‘IT am obliged to you for your good opinion 
of Nat,” said the gratified father; ‘‘ and I in- 
tend he shall go to college, if he wants to.” 

From that day Nathan Campbell schemed. 

‘Do you think you could plough a straight 
furrow, if you tried real hard?” he asked his 
son the next day. 

‘*If you wish me to, father, I can try.” 

‘* Well, say you do. You look a little pale 
over your books, and ploughing will be good 
for you. I want the ten-acre lot broken up, 
and the other boys haye their hands full with 
the shearing, and one thing and another.” 

‘¢T will begin it to-day, father.” 

Nat got the best plough, and set to work 
in earnest. He drove a stake, on which was 
painted a great white star, at the farther side 
of the field, and stcered straight for it. The 
field by evening showed a row of beautifully 
even furrows. 

‘* Look there, mother,” said Nathan Camp- 
bell, pointing to his son’s work. 

‘‘ That’s Jesse’s ploughing,” said the partial 
mother. 

‘*It ain’t, either.” 

‘* It’s yours, then, I suppose.” 

‘It’s Nathan’s.” 

Sally Ann remembered her churning. She 
dared not show the pride in her eyes, nor 
meet the triumph in her husband’s. 

‘*He may turn out some account yet,” she 
said, as she splashed the dasher. ‘‘I only 
hope it will be farming.” 

The ten-acre field was ploughed to Nathan 
Campbell’s perfect satisfaction, and when it 
was done he praised his son no little. 

‘* Now, Nat, I will tell you what I want you 
to do this spring.” 
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“Well, father.” 

**T want you to hire twenty acres of neigh- 
bor Simmons’s land, and put in corn, and tend 
it on the shares,” 

Nat’s countenance fell. 

‘‘T won’t ask you to do a lick of work at 
home, Nat; but I want you to do as I say, 
and ask no questions.” 

“T will, father.” 

The land was hired, and ploughed, and 
planted, and tended with faithfulest care. 
Sally Ann was happy. Never had a mother 
more reason to be proud. Five sons, and all 
of them following in the footsteps of the 
thrifty Willets! Even this laggard had 
caught up with the other lusty boys, and was 
winning his way! Nathan Campbell kept 
his own counsel. He did not boast much 
of Nat, for well he knew the day was com- 
ing when Sally Ann would be bitterly disap- 
pointed. 

The season was a good one. Nat’s corn 
yielded fifty bushels to the acre, his share of 
which he sold on the field for two hundred 
dollars. 

‘*Don’t lift the money yet, Nat. You see, 
if that much money is in the house, your 
mother won’t sleep until it’s invested in land, 
and that will spoil all our planning.” 

‘* What planning, father?” 

‘*O, I forgot you were to ask no questions. 
That money's to start you to college, Nat.” 

** Am I to go, dear father?” cried Nat, joy- 
fully. 

‘* That you are, my boy. I thought, if you 
turned in and worked right spry, it might 
modify” (‘* mollify ” was the word he wanted) 
‘¢ your mother, and she would consent to the 
expense. If she don't, why, then you can fall 
back on your own, and trust to luck for the 
rest.” 

But Sally Ann would neither be modified 
nor mollified. When Nathan Campbell told 
her of his wish to send their youngest son to 
college, she set down her foot, and declared 
he should not go. 

“Tf one son goes to college,” she said, 
“then all shall go. My preference is for those 
who most deserve to go.” L 

‘¢ But the others don’t want to go, mother.” 

‘They show their good Willet sense for 
it,” she cried. 

‘¢ What are colleges made for, if boys don’t 
go to them?” asked Nathan, in the way of an 
argument. 

‘‘One thing’s certain; they were not 
for me and mine,” replied Sally Ann. 

‘* But the boy has made up his mind to go,” 
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said Nathan, shifting the responsibility on his 
son. 

** Yes; and you are encouraging him in it, 
as usual.” 

‘Well, what if I am?” returned Nathan, 
doggedly. 

.  * Because it’s no use; that’s all,” said Sally 
Ann, decisively, plunging her hands in the 
dough she was kneading, jerking it round on 
the table, and digging her fists into it savage- 
ly. ‘‘I wish to my soul he was a Willet!” 
she said, in an explosive way, that boded a 
storm. Nathan took shelter in the barn. 

Sally Ann worried her dough, jerking and 
kneading it as though she had under her 
hands the plastic mind of her son, and was 
making him, by sheer force of will, into a 
reputable Willet. But all her energy seemed 
wasted, and unsatisfactory to herself. 

*‘ One thing I am determined on,” she said, 
as she shoved the loaves into the oven; “‘ none 
of my money goes to college.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE OOUNTESS OF NITHSDALE. 


BY ROTHA. 


ILLIAM MAXWELL, Earl of Niths- 
dale, was one of the Scottish lords en- 
gaged-in the ill-fated rebellion of 1715, and 
being a prominent Jacobite, was taken pris- 
oner, and thrown into the Tower. Here he 
would have ended his career, but for the he- 
roic and intrepid devotion of his lady, a 
daughter of the Marquis of Powis, to whom 
he had been for some years united. The La- 
dy Winifred, hearing that her lord, in his 
close and hopeless imprisonment, desired the 
comfort of her presence and encouragement, 
did not hesitate to go to him, braving all the 
dangers and hardships of a winter journey. 
Accompanied by a faithful female attendant, 
whom she called Evans, she rode to New- 
castle, and from that place took the stage to 
York. Here her progress was apparently 
stopped by a heavy fall of snow, which im- 
peded the post itself; but the undaunted lady 
took horses and set out, although, as she af- 
terwards wrote, the show was up to her horse’s 
girth. Arrived in London, she was forbidden 
access to her husband, unless she would con- 
sent to share his confinement; and as this 
would have frustrated her plans for his es- 
cape, she refused, on plea of ill health. 
By bribing the guards she managed to see 
the captive occasionally; and at last, when 
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the prisoners were condemned, their friends 
were allowed free access to them for the week 
before their execution. On the twenty-second 
of February a petition was presented to the 
House of Lords for intercession with his maj- 
esty, in favor of the prisoners. The motion 
for this intercession passed generally, but 
Lord Nithsdale’s name was excepted. Not- 
withstanding this disappointment, the devoted 
wife saw a way open for her designs. Leav- 
ing the House, she hastened to the Tower, 
and telling the guards that she brought joyful 
tidings for the prisoners, distributed among 
them some money, to drink the health of his 
majesty and the lords, hoping to gain the 
good will of these functionaries by her liber- 
ality. The next day was the one preceding 
the day of her lord’s execution, and much re- 
mained to be done in this short time. 

Having prepared her husband for her plans, 
and secured the co-operation of two friends, 
Lady Nithsdale proceeded to their fulfilment. 
On the eventful evening she entered a coach 
with two ladies, one a Mrs. Morgan, tall and 
slender in figure, dressed in two suits of la- 
dies’ apparel, that she might leave one in the 
prisoner’s room. This friend Lady Winifred 
first ushered into her husband’s presence, to 
take leave of him, as she alleged, leaving be- 
hind her other companion, Mrs. Mills, as 
only one could be admitted at a time with the 
afflicted wife. 

On dismissing Mrs. Morgan, after her pur- 


‘pose was accomplished, Lady Nithsdale urged 


her to send her maid at once, as she wished 
to dress and proceed immediately to the 
House, in order to present a petition. She 
then went down stairs to meet Mrs. Mills, 
who held her handkerchief to her eyes, as she 
passed the guards, in supposed distress at 
bidding a friend farewell on the eve of his 
execution. 

Having introduced her safely, our heroine 
dressed her in the suit left for her by Mrs. 
Morgan, and appropriated her costume for 
the earl’s disguise. Reappearing with the 
metamorphosed Mrs. Mills, she charged her 
to send her dilatory maid at once, and dis- 
missing her, returned to her lord. By the 
help of some rouge paint and an artificial 
head-dress, the disguised earl, in his feminine 
habiliments, and holding a handkerchief 
closely to his face, might now well pass for 
the distressed Mrs. Mills, especially as the 
darkness prevented any close scrutiny, and 
the guards, softened by the lady’s largess the 
day before, were noton the alert. Besides 
this, they believed that all the prisoners were 
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probably to be pardoned, not knowing that 
even if his majesty granted the petition, Lord 
Nithsdale’s name was excluded from it. 

Passing quickly through the outer chamber, 
where the guards, with some of their wives 
and daughters, kept careless watch, Lady 
Nithsdale ushered out her disguised husband, 
affecting to be in despair at the lateness of 
the hour, and saying that the negligence of 
her attendant would prevent her presenting 
her petition that night. 

When she had committed her beloved charge 
to the care of the faithful Evans, who waited 
outside to conduct her master to a place of 
safety, Lady Nithsdale returned quickly up 
stairs, still loudly and piteously bewailing her 
ruined cause, and re-entered her husband’s 
deserted chamber. Here she affected to talk 
earnestly to her lord, making replies for him 
in a feigned voice; and at last, saying that 
she could wait no longer fpr Evans, but must 
go to her lodgings and there dress herself to 
present her petition at the House, she with- 
drew, promising to return in the morning. 
She told the servant in the ante-chamber to 
wait until his master called for lights, as he 
was now engaged in his devotions, and would 
call when he wanted anything. Meanwhile 
Evans had conducted her master to an ob- 


scure but safe retreat in a small chamber, up 
a narrow flight of stairs, where a poor woman 
lived. Here he was kept in safety for some 
days by the vigilance of his friends, until 
they cquid arrange his escape in the suite of 
the Venetian ambassador, in whose retinue, 
and disguised in livery, Lord Nithsdale trav- 


elled to Dover. Herea favoring wind bore 
the fugitive nobleman with some friends to 
Calais, in a small, hired vessel, the captain of 
which remarked unsuspectingly, that if his 
passengers had been flying for their lives they 
could not have had a better voyage. 

The king afterwards manifested the utmost 
resentment towards Lady Nithsdale, prohib- 
iting her openly appearing in England or 
Scotland. By the solicitations of her hus- 
band and friends, she was induced to seek an 
audience from his majesty; and accordingly, 
accompanied by a friend, and dressed in deep 
mourning, she waited one day in an apart- 
ment through which the king must pass on 
his way to the drawing-room. When he ap- 
peared, she threw herself at his feet, present- 
ing her petition, and telling him in French 
that she was the unfortunate Countess of 
Nithsdale. His majesty refused to hear her, 
and endeavored to escape; but she caught 
the skirt of his coat, and by her own account 
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was thus dragged to the door of the drawing- 
room, where she was: forcibly caught and re- 
moved by the attendants. The king would 
never allow her name to be mentioned before 
him, and this heroic lady, whose conjugal de- 
votion so distinguished her name, was forced 
to reside abroad. 

The Nithsdale peerage was not restored 
after the attainder of 1715. 


THE FIELD OF THE OLOTH OF GOLD. 


a [WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


_ 1520, when Henry VIII. had been on the 
English throne eleven years, and Francis 
I. had been king of France about half that 
time, a grand meeting was arranged to take 
place between King Henry and King Francis. 
The object of this meeting was supposed to 
be to establish a firm friendship between these 
two monarchs. The place selected was be- 
tween Guisnes, a small town near the fron- 
tier, and Ardres, a few miles distant, in 
France, but on ground belonging to Eng- 
land. 

Through all the principal cities of Europe 
it was proclaimed that, on a certain day, the 
kings of France and England, as compan- 
ions and brothers in arms, each attended by 
eighteen knights, would hold a tournament 
against all who might choose to come. 

The solemnities of the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, as the place of the meeting came to 
be called, occupied nearly three weeks — from 
the fourth to the twenty-fifth of June. 

All manner of expense was lavished on the 
decorations of this show. There were sham 
castles, fountains running wine, silk tents, 
gold lace and foil, gilt lions, and such things 
without end. 

Ten days were spent in the feats of arms; 
there were tilting with lances, tournays on 
horseback with the broadsword, and fighting 
on foot at the barriers; and, in all these ex- 
ercises, the kings, as was to be expected, were 
victorious against all comers. 

Many a noble, we are told, carried his es- 
tate upon his shoulders, in jewelled satins 
and velvets; and this profuse display of mag- 
nificence, made at this interview, procured 
for the place the name by which it has since 
been known. 

Little came of all this, however, for Eng- 
land and France were soon at enmity again, 
and trying as hard as ever before to do each 
other all the harm they could. 
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HOUGH Delia and Etta were at Mrs. 
Vogt’s half an hour earlier than usual, 
they found Jane and Lillie sitting in the libra- 
ry, and were told that Henrietta was not quite 
ready to receive them, but would ring the bell 
in a few minutes. 
** Queer — isn’t it?” said Lillie. 
*“*Has anything happened?” asked Delia. 


‘*Can it be that aunt Vogt fears we shall 
set ourselves on fire again?” said Etta, med- 
itatively. 

**Don't say we, Etta,” cried Jane. 
would be sure to run.” 


‘¢ You 


‘** How very unkind in you to speak so! ” said 
Delia, reprovingly. 

‘* Etta knows I didn’t mean to be unkind. I 
always blurt out what’s passing in my mind, 
and I’m often sorry enough for saying some 
foclish thing,” replied Jane, embracing Etta. 

‘A hasty, .unmeaning word sometimes 
makes a great deal of trouble,” said Delia. 
‘*T know a woman who actually suffers in 
consequence of being the butt of a careless, 
snappy, snubby, unmeaning speech, made by 
one of her friends. She took it so to heart 
that it almost made her sick, and really wears 
upon her.” 

‘* How would it do to add to our resolutions 
that we will carefully abstain from saying any- 
thing that could possibly injure another’s feel- 
ings?” said Etta. 

‘“‘“By no means,” exclaimed Lillie; ‘the 
idea of having to turn our words over and 
look at them on both sides, before giving ut- 
terance to the expression of our feelings! It’s 
perfectly absurd! No, no;_ such a process 
would have a demoralizing effect, by making 








us cold and formal, if not hypocritical. For 
my part, I have not the least objection to such 
kind of snubbing as we girls make use of 
among ourselves, where there is neither mal- 
ice nor ill will. It only serves as spice to con- 
versation otherwise tame and lukewarm. It 
seems to me that the person who would take 
exceptions to the hasty remark of a candid, 
honest, kind-hearted companion, must be 
weak indeed. I like your frank, easy people, 
who say what they mean, and say it froma 
heart bubbling over with good will; if they 
shoot and hit sometimes, so that their words 
tingle, one can bear it, knowing it to be a mo- 
mentary flash of excitement, not intended to 
wound. If there is anything I despise, it is 
your finical, soft-spoken, mealy-mouthed, ster- 
eotyped, smiling men and women.” 

Lillie was prevented from making further 
remarks by the opening of the club-room door. 

“*O, ho! you have been moving the furni- 
ture, and hanging pictures! Why didn’t you 
let us help?” said Delia. 

‘““Too many girls, and no work done, you 
know, my dear,” said Ellen. ‘ Besides, ‘we 
thought to have finished before you came. 
How do you like the additions and improve- 
ments?” 

‘¢ Very much,” she answered. 

‘* Queer — isn’t it?” said Lillie, with a 
knowing wink. 

“That is just what you said before,” ex- 
claimed Etta. ‘*O, I see! You knew what 
the girls were up to.” 

** Of course she did; for she has contributed 
one of the three pictures to adorn our walls,” 
observed Henrietta. 
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“Ts it this beautiful fruit piece?” said Jane. 
‘‘ How much it looks likeengraving! Howis 
itdone? It is just like one of Prang’s chro- 
mos. Splendid!” 

“Yes; I copied it from a chromo,” an- 
swered Lillie. ‘Itis the old-fashioned ‘ Poo- 
nah painting;’ mother showed me how to 
do it.” 

‘‘I never could do anything of that sort,” 
said Henrietta. ‘*I can’t draw worth a cent; 
always get things a mile too large.” 

‘Then this is just the thing for you, if you 
like to make pictures, for there is no drawing 
about it— very unartistic, I assure you, pret- 
ty as it looks. I will show you how it is done, 
if you like.” 

‘‘ And me,” ‘And me,” ejaculated the by- 
standers. 

‘Yes, yes; tell us by and by, when we are 
all together,” said Martha; ‘‘ but do look at 
this pen-drawing; what a lovely copy from 
Pletsch! Was there ever anything so natural 
and so pretty as these children’s sweet faces? 
Who had the patience to do it?” 

‘“* Guess.” 

‘*Not you, Henrietta?” 

‘*No, indeed.” 

“Then it is Ellen.” 

“Right. Pen-drawing is very easy for me. 
I have had much practice, and I love to do it. 
Really, I deserve more credit for the frame 
than for the picture. This is my first attempt 
at frames. I found it quite a task to arrange 
the scales of the’.cones neatly, so that the 
putty would not show.” 

‘* What do you do with putty?” said Etta. 
But before Ellen could answer, she added, *‘O, 
yes, I see. You stick the scales into it. I 
suppose you have to be very careful about 
spreading it on the frame. How nice! I 
can get plenty of cones, and I will try it 
myself.” 

“This beautiful crayon head of Martha’s 
is the best,” exclaimed Emma, who had been 
examining it closely. 

‘I cannot say that I am prouder of the 
frame than the picture,” said Martha. “ That 
is Henrietta’s work.” 

**You must know, girls,” interrupted the 
young lady, “‘ that I am fond of handling car- 
penters’ tools, and can make little things, and 
tinker about house, as well as brother George; 
at least, mother thinks so. Allow me to show 
a specimen of my work. Very modest to 
sound one’s own trumpet, eh?” Saying this, 
she wheeled round a nicely-stuffed barrel- 
chair, and informed the company that she had 
sawed the barrel, and made the chair accord- 


, 
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ing to Aunt Polly’s directione, and that that 
good lady had stuffed and covered it. 

But few of the girls had seen such a chair, 
and all thought that their friend had performed 
a great feat in sawing out the arms and fitting 
in the seat. After dilating upon the chair, 
and examining the hour-glass tables, Etta de- 
clared that anybody who could raise two cir- 
cular pieces of board and a broom handle, 
could make them; but as far as she was con- 
cerned, she preferred’ mahogany and marble 
to chintz-top tables. These remarks excited 
some discussion, and it was finally agreed that 
said tables would look better in a bed-room, 
to which place they were speedily transferred. 

While waiting for Lillie to prepare supper, 
they tried the game called “ Dictionary,” 
which Maria Ford had introduced. 

Each member being provided with pencil 
and paper, she gave them the word ‘ ginger- 
bread,” and told each of them to make as 
many words out of it as possible, in twenty 
minutes. 

The time expired, and the words were count- 
ed. Maria said, ‘‘She who has the greatest 
number has the right to impose a fine on each 
of her companions. That right I claim; but 
since you areall novices, and I had somewhat 
prepared myself beforehand, I will let you off 
this time.” 

She then showed her formidable list, ar- 
ranged as follows : — 


GINGERBREAD. 


raid, 
rain, 
rained, 
rang, 
range, 
ranged, 
ranger, 
rare, 
read, 
reader, 
reading, 
rear, 
reared, 
rearing, 
red, 
reed, 
regard, 
regarding, 
reign, 
reigned, 
rein, 
reined, 
renard, 
rend, 


edging, 
ese, 
egger, 
eider, 
end, 
endear, 
engage, 
engaged, 
engird, 
enrage, 
enraged, 
era, 

ere, 
Erie, 
err, 
errand, 
erred, 
erring, 


in, 
inn, 
inner, 
ire, 


Gag, 
gain, 
gander, 
gang, 
gar, 
garb, 
garner, 
gear, 
sig, 
gin, 
ginger, 
gird, 
grab, 
grade, 
grain, 
grand, 
grange, 
greed, 
green, 
grin, 
grind, 


nab, 
nag, 
near, 
nearer, 
neb, 
need, 
nib, 
Niger, 
niggard, 


eager, 
ear, 
earn, 
earned, 
earing, 
earring, 
Eber, 

I, Eden, 
idea, edge, 


rag, 
rage, 
ragg, 
ragged, 
raging, 
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render, 
rib, 
riban, 
rid, 
ride, 
rider, 
ridge, 
riding, 
rig, 
rigged, 
rind, 
ring, 


bead, 
bean, 
bear, 
beard, 
bearer, 
bed, 
bee, 
been, 
beer, 
beg, 
began, 
begin, 
being, 
Bernard, 
Berne, 
bid, 
bide, 
bier, 
big, 
bigger, 
bind, 
binder, 
bird, 
brad, 
brag, 
braid, 
brain, 
bran, 
brand, 
bread, 
bred, 
breed, 


and, 
anger, 
are, 


breeding, 
brier, 
bribe, 
bride, 
bridge, 
brig, 
brigade, 
brigand, 
brine, 
bring, 


dab, 
dag, 
dagger, 
Dane, 
danger, 
dare, 
daring, 
darn, 
dean, 
dear, 
dearer, 
deer, 
den, 
die, 
dig, 
digger, 
din, 
dine, 
ding, 
dire, 
dirge, 
drab, 
drag. 
dread, 
drear, 
dreg, 
drain. 


A, 

abed, 
aberr, 
abide, 
abrade, 
abrading, 
abridge, 
aerie, 
again, 
age, 
aged, 
agree, 
agreed, 
agreeing, 
aid, 
aider, 
air, 
aired, 
airer, 

an, 


bad, 
bade, 
badge, 
badger, 
bag, 
bagger, 
ban, 
band, 
bander, 
bane, 
bang, 
bar, 
bard, 
bare, 
barge, 
barn, 
barren, 


Nellie, Delia, Etta, and Martha, being 
school girls, thought this game too much like 
preparing a lesson, — too much head work for 
fun, — and begged the club to be chary in the 
use of it. 

‘Whose is this?” said Jane, holding up a 
small frame, on which were stretched yellow 
threads crossing each other in little squares, 

“which were here and there embroidered with 
fine cotton and linen thread, or floss. 

‘* Why, how careless in me to have dropped 
it!” exclaimed Nellie. ‘‘I was so taken up 
with the game, that I forgot I was waiting for 
an opportunity to show my present. I have 
brought the letter which I received with it. 
Let me read what my friend says : — 

' “¢The work is called Guipure, and is a re- 
vival of an art practised in the. middle ages, 
and used chiefly to adorn ecclesiastical vest- 
ments and for various church decorations. 
Catherine de Medici, a fine needle-woman, who 
was educated in a convent at Florence, carried 
the art with her to France, where she went to 
be married. She had her own daughter and 
her daughter-in-law (Mary Stuart) instructed 
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in the art of guipure, in which she excelled. 
Mary Stuart varied the monotony of her long 
imprisonment in making guipure; indeed, it 
was one of her favorite occupations.’ The 
square is netted,” continued Nellie. ‘‘I suppose 
any of us could do it if we had a pattern to look 
at. Poor, unfortunate Mary! I shall value my 
present all the more on her account. Hers 
was a sad history.” 

‘*Indeed it was; and I have always pitied 
her, notwithstanding she was a wicked wo- 
man,” said Jane. ‘‘It is difficult for us to 
judge who were wicked, and who were not. It 
seems to me that the ‘ great’ Queen Elizabeth 
was very ‘small’ in many things, history not- 
withstanding.” 

‘¢ What!” said Mrs. Vogt, as they sat down 
at table, ‘‘ are we to be considered as invalids, 
and have nothing but oatmeal porridge for 
supper?” 

‘Oatmeal gruel, my dear madam, is not 
only delicious, but exceedingly nutritious,” 
said Lillie; and turning to the girls, she add- 
ed, ‘‘I have some old-fashioned cider-cake in 
store for all who eat their porridge like good 
children. Of course Mrs. Vogt will have tea, 
if she prefers it.” Thecider-cake, though good, 
did not receiveso many encomiums as the por- 
ridge, of which all partook with zest. 

Henrietta asked for a receipt of the cider- 
cake, which was promised for the next meet- 
ing, as all the girls were impatient to hear the 
story of Aunt Polly’s friend, which Mrs. Vogt 
was prepared to relate. 

“The lives of Aunt Polly and Dorcas 
Stearns were so intimately connected, that I 
feel obliged to tell you something of the for- 
mer,” said Mrs. Vogt. ‘‘ Aunt Polly had no 
childhood, so to say. An only daughter, she 
was companion to and fellow-laborer of a sick- 
ly mother, from the time she could climb to 
the shelvesof the dresser till her twelfth year.” 

“Excuse me, auntie,” said Etta; *‘ did you 
say ‘dresser’?” 

** Yes, dear; in old times people had their 
glass and crockery arranged in rows on 
shelves, with drawers or closets beneath. 
Aunt Polly thinks she was not more than six 
years old when she began to climb up for 
plates to put on the table. At any rate, the 
child filled her mother’s place in the house 
during the long sickness which preceded her 
death. Mr. Dobson survived his wife but a 
few months. His debts and funeral expenses 
paid, there was nothing left for the support 
of Polly and her brothers. 

‘Judge Smith, cousin of Mr. Dobson, took 
upon himself the guardianship of the chil- 
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dren, and bound the boys out, — one to a car- 
penter, the other to 4 baker. And here I may 
say that the former ran away from his hard 
master in a few months, and the latter did not 
live to serve out his apprenticeship. 

“Judge Smith was ¢ke man of the town; 
he filled the place of lawyer, teacher, survey- 
or, auctioneer, farmer, and what not, as cir- 
cumstances required. He was considered a 
very notable person, respected by those who, 
having no business transactions with him, 
were wont to admire his thrift and versatile 
genius. To make and to save money was the 
chief end of his life; so he toiled and moiled, 
scrimping, screwing, scraping, scrubbing, 
whatever came within his reach, in his en- 
deavor to become rich. 

‘*He had seen little of his cousin Dobson. 
Of course he was not expected to trouble him- 
self with the affairs of a man who had scarce- 
ly thrift enough to earn his living; besides, 
he had no doubt that Dobson was extrava- 
gant. He himself had forewarned him of 
the consequences of marrying a poor, sickly 
girl. But, now that both were dead, he would 


show his magnanimity by taking the youngest 
child, Polly, into his family, where he would 
bring her up as his own. 

“The judge’s wife was as prudent, saving, 


economical, as he could wish. She had suf- 
fered her better feelings to lie dormant for 
many years, and therefore appeared unsym- 
pathetic and cold; but she was more just, up- 
right, and honest than her husband, whose 
trickery in money-making she heartily de- 
spised. She received the little Polly as kindly 
as she could; but there was none of the 
warmth of a mother’s heart in her embrace, 
from which the child timidly shrank. 

‘* Polly had been in her new home some two 
months, and had not spoken toa child, except 
at Sunday school. ‘Though very homesick, 
she shed no tears, she made no complaints, 
but worked on silently —a nice, quiet child, 
as Mrs. Smith said. 

‘* The judge called her at half past four to 
milk; then Mrs. Smith hurried her to prepare 
breakfast. All the intervening time, between 
cooking and clearing away, was spent in 
cleaning; for Mrs. Smith was one of those 
women who have been known to remove a 
pile of wood, in order to sweep under it; and 
now that she had the care of Polly, she felt 
it her duty to inculcate habits of neatness and 
cleanliness in the child. 

‘** One evening Polly, tired, lonesome, heart- 
broken, and discouraged, satupon a stile near 
the cow-yard, and began a sort of soliloquy, 
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which was listened to by a boy whom she did 
not see. 

‘¢ “No, I won't cry; they may call me stub- 
born, or what they like; I'll not complain. 
Just as if they didn’t know better than to put 
the work of two people upon me! My dear 
mother! I’m glad that she don’t see me lug- 
ging pails of water from that old well! She 
used to feel so badly because I had to work! 
What was ¢ka¢ to what I do now? But I won’t 
stand it any longer. T’ll—’ 

‘¢* You'll what, my dear?’ said a pleasant 
voice; and turning round, Polly’s eyes met 
those of a fine, healthy-looking boy, somewhat 
older than herself. 

**¢ Poor little girl!’ said he, affectionately ; 
‘© «tell me what you think of doing.’ 

‘“¢¢T mean torun away! I hate Judge Smith, 
and I can’t love his wife. I can’t, nor won’t, 
stand it any longer.’ 

‘¢¢ What is your name?’ 

“¢ ¢ Polly Dobson.’ 

‘“*¢T thought it was ‘‘Smith,” now that 
you are the judge’s adopted child,’ said the 
boy. 

*$¢T’m not his child. If I was, he would 
not tell me that I am little better than a beg- 
gar! That’s what makes me mad! My dear 
mother always said that those who worked 
daily earned their living.’ 

‘¢<¢Tf that’s the way he talks to you, it’s very 
wrong; but, my dear Polly, you must not run 
away; for I have a darling sister, who loves 
you already. She tried to speak with you last 
Sunday, but couldn’t get achance. I heard 
mother promise to take her to see you.’ 

‘¢ ‘Did she, though?’ said Polly, brighten- 
ing up; ‘did she know my mother? Does she 
— but — hillo! there’s that heifer! I must run 
after her, or —’ 

‘¢¢ Sit still; I’ll drive her in,’ said the boy, 
running. : i 

‘The tones of his voice had fallen so pleas- 
antly on Polly’s ear, that, child-like, she for- 
got her troubles and her hatred for the 
moment, and gave vent to her more kindly 
feelings in tears. 

‘““To make my story short, the boy was 
George, the eldest brother of Dorcas Stearns. 
The influence of this boy and his good moth- 
er wrought a wonderful change in the life of 
Polly. 

‘“¢Mrs. Smith could not resist the invitations 
of the deacon’s wife, and so the children of 
the two families were continually brought to- 
gether. Polly’s out-of-door work went on 
briskly, for George always happened to be 
going near the judge’s when the cows were to 
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be brought home, or when crrands were to be 
done in the village. 

‘* Three years from this time, Polly was en- 
gaged to George Stearns. 

‘“‘Let us now turn to Dorcas, the only 
daughter of a very pious man, who read his 
Bible, and prayed in his family, with an hon- 
est and devout heart. He believed ina lake 


of brimstone, and the burning fire of hell, 


just as sincerely as I believe in the spiritual 
fire of divine love, which sparkles and flames 
upward to its parent source, shining brighter 
and clearer as it approaches the great Un- 
known, the supreme, ruling Power, whom we 
call God. 

** The mother of Dorcas was equally pious, 
but less puritanical and formal. Charitable 
and gentle in her nature, she could never be- 
lieve in a God of vengeance and wrath. She 
loved her husband, and respected his honest 
sanctity; and while she inculcated filial obedi- 
ence in her children, she taught them, by pre- 
cept and example, the true religion of love to 
their neighbor, irrespective of creed, caste, or 
color. 

- Dorcas loved her mother tenderly, devot- 
edly, and without the fear with which her fa- 
ther’s formality inspired her. 

“‘Years rolled by. George, her eldest 
brother, had gone to distant lands to seek his 
fortune. Henry was studying for the minis- 
try, and Charles, the youngest, was marricd 
and gone from home; so that Dorcas was left 
alone with her parents. 

**It had been very sickly in N. during the 
dry, hot season of 18—, and Deacon Stearns, 
already advanced in years, did not escape the 
prevailing fever. For weeks it was doubtful 
whether he would recover sufficiently to con- 
tinue his farm business. 

‘*One fine day towards the end of August, 
feeling a little better, he walked to the barn, 
and around the house.. At dinner, his appe- 
tite was good, and the sweet sleep for which 
he had so long wished and prayed, visited him 
almost as soon as he laid his head upon his 
pillow. 

‘His weary and tired wife, glad of an op- 
portunity to rest, retired long before her usual 
time. Dorcas sat down by her open window, 
watching the flashings of lightning and the 
gathering clouds, which betokened a heavy 
storm. Darker and darker they pressed to- 
gether; the lightning became more intense; 
the rain poured in torrents. As she rose to 
close the window, a man on horseback gal- 
loped into the yard. 

‘* She waited not to ask who or what he was. 
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A fellow-creature seeking shelter from a storm 
had never knocked at her father’s door in 
vain. She directed him to the barn, to care 
for his horse, and when he returned she gave 
him her father’s coarse, woollen jacket, which 
he gladly exchanged for his fine broadcloth, 
dripping with water. 

‘* Mrs. Stearns, awakened by the stranger’s 
voice, came from her bed-room, quietly shut- 
ting the doors, that her good man’s sleep 
might not be disturbed. 

“The stranger was a forcigner, and it was 
difficult for either mother or daughter to un- 
derstand his broken English, though both 
were struck by his gentlemanly manners and 
fine appearance. 

‘Mrs. Stearns placed her best currant wine 
and plum cake before him, while Dorcas went 
up stairs, at her direction, to arrange the bed 
in the spare chamber. That done, she re- 
turned to her sitting-room, and the mother to 
her pillow. 

‘¢Tt was the first time in her life that Dorcas 
had met with a foreigner, and she was com- 
pletely fascinated by his sweet voice and hand- 
some face. Ilis countenance was intellectual, 
intelligent, and mild; his black hair curled 
over his fincly-formed head, and his bright, 
black eyes sparkled the more brilliantly as he 
labored, by gesticulation and word, to make 
himself understood by his fair hearer. The 
more Dorcas listened, the better she under- 
stood. She heeded not the roaring thunder 
and the pelting rain. She sat as spell-bound, 
forgetting that the old clock was moving stead- 
ily on towards midnight. 

** Suddenly the door opened, and Deacon 
Stearns entered in his long, white gown. Dor- 
cas and her companion started to their feet, 
the former advancing towards her father, who, 
looking as if struck with holy horror, waved 
his hand to her, exclaiming, in a shrill tone, 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan!’ and fell lifeless 
upon the floor. 

‘*Dorcas fainted, and the stranger caught 
her in ‘his arms. Who can describe the feel- 
ings of that mother, as, rushing from her bed- 
room, she saw her husband lying senseless 
upon the floor, and Dorcas in a swoon! 

** Suddenly roused from a heavy sleep, her 
first impression was, that they had both been 
struck by lightning; a second thought, and 
she understood it all. He had seen Dorcas 
with a stranger at midnight, become excited, 
the long-dreaded apoplexy followed, and she 
blamed herself for having left Dorcas to care 
for the stranger. 

*‘ She roused the hired man, and assisted in 
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laying her husband upon his bed, while the 
stranger bathed Dorcas’s head, and rubbed her 
hands with cold Water. Gradually she opened 
her eyes; he was bending over her, the tears 
rolling down his manly cheeks; he put his 
hand upon his heart, he tried to speak, but 
found no words for utterance. 

“Dorcas looked her thanks for his sympa- 
thy; she rose from the settle on which she 
had been placed, went to her father’s bedside 
with the dignity and air of one determined to 
govern her feelings. 

“**Q, my father!’ she said, ‘from this hour 
I dedicate myself to my mother and my God!’ 

“ Aunt Polly lived at the corner of two 
roads, about a mile from her friend Dorcas. 
While Dorcas sat quietly contemplating the 
heavens on that memorable evening, Polly 
was giving the finishing polish to the large 
brass andirons in the fireplace of the parlor, 
where she had spent the day in cleaning. 
She heard the lowing of the cows, and went 
out to let down the bars, that they might go 
into the barn, just as the gentleman rode into 
the yard. Her first impulse was to offer him 


the hospitality due to any one at such a time; 
but when she saw that he was a stranger, and 
handsomely dressed, she rushed up stairs to 
change her garments and put on her stockings 


as quickly as possible, not reflecting that he 
would not be likely to wait in the pelting rain. 
The next morning, as she clasped the weeping 
Dorcas to her bosom, while they stood beside 
the corpse of the dead father, she exclaimed, 
in an agony of grief, ‘If I had only opened our 
door to him, you would have been spared this 
heavy trial. Tool that I was, to think of ap- 
pearances at such a moment!’ 

*** But you could not have supposed that he 
would take this road, or that my father could 
utter those terrible words to his only daugh- 
ter! Spare my poor mother, — never let her 
know what he said!’ 

‘* George Stearns, in his ambition to gratify 
his Polly’s taste, had put off his marriage from 
time to time. ‘Just this one more voyage,’ 
he said, the last time he sailed, ‘and then I 
shall have enough to begin housekeeping.’ 

‘* When the long-looked-for ship arrived, it 
brought not the lover, but a bag’of gold and 
a diamond ring — that which you saw on her 
finger the other evening. 

‘‘Dorcas and Polly, in their endeavors to 
soothe each other’s sorrow, grew more and 
more united from day today. After a while, 
Dorcas bought books and studied; then she 
taught the district school, and was considered 
more learned than most of her neighbors and 
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friends. Yet even while engaged in study, the 
thought of the handsome stranger would creep 
into her mind in spite of herself; and when the 
thunder roared, the lightning flashed, and the 
wind blew, she fancied she heard the sound 
of horses’ hoofs, and unwittingly went to the 
window.” 

Mrs. Vogt ceased. 

‘Ts that all, auntie?” said Etta, in a tone 
of disappointment. 

‘¢ What more do you wish me to tell you of 
these true and noble women?” 

*“‘T was hoping,” said Emma, “that the 
stranger would return some day. It was so 
sad for poor Dorcas!” 

‘¢ That was not to be, my dear,” said Ellen, 
with a sigh. ‘But I don’t understand how 
Aunt Polly is called ‘ Smith,’ when her name 
is ‘ Dobson.’ ” 

**I should have told you,” answered Mrs. 
Vogt, ‘‘ that Judge Smith grew very fond of 
Polly, and promised to leave her all his prop- 
erty, on condition that she should take his 
name. Her extreme love for Dorcas overbal- 
anced her dislike for the name of Smith; so 
she compromised, by adding Smith to Dob- 
son. She always writes her name in full, 
‘Polly Dobson Smith.’ 

‘“‘The judge died five years after George 
Stearns; then Dorcas and her mother became 
a part of Polly’s family. My mother always 
held these women up to us children as model 
characters, and we were wont to look upon 
them with love and admiration. Alike as 
they were in moral worth, energy, and devo- 
tion to each other, so unlike were they in per- 
sonal appearance, manners, and general taste. 
Dorcas loved her books; Polly loved dress and 
show: Dorcas was quict, gentle, moderate; 
Polly was hasty, blustering, and she was de- 
termined to know all that was going on in the 
town. I need not tell you that Polly wasa 
handsome brunette. Dorcas was a blonde, 
not strikingly beautiful, but her face was in- 
tellectual, and sweet beyond expression. Pol- 
ly never took an important step without con- 
sulting Dorcas, to whom she deferred as her 
superior, fully relying upon her good sense 
and judgment. 

“That is all for now. Excuse my weak- 
ness, girls,” she said, brushing away a tear; 
“ but I never think of Dorcas without feeling 
sad.” 

‘¢May I tell what I saw in the kitchen?” 
said Nellie, after a short pause. 

“Certainly,” replied Henrietta; ‘* we will 
not only tell, but show; this way, girls;” and 
she led them to a stand at the kitchen win- 
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dow, on which were various small wooden 
boxes, filled with earth. She told them that, 
having no hot-bed, she did the next best 
thing, viz., started her flowers in the house; 
so that by the time the weather was mild 
enough to plant seeds in the open air, she 
could set out her young plants, and have flow- 
ers early in the season. 

Girls never tire in talking about flowers, it 
gives them such a good opportunity to use the 
adjectives ‘‘ sweet,” ‘‘lovely,” ‘‘ beautiful,” 
‘*charming,” &c. While the girls, grouped 
around the flower boxes, were talking in the 
most enthusiastic manner about their favorite 
plants, George, who was learning phonogra- 
phy, quietly entered, and seating himself at a 
table, began to take notes. He had written a 
few minutes, when Nellie, who was the first to 
observe him, cried out, ‘*‘ Why, there is George 
Vogt! I verily believe he is writing down 
what we are saying!” 

‘‘T am trying to,” said he, laughing; ‘but, 
begging your pardon, ladies, you rattle on so 
like a steam engine, that you don’t give a fel- 
low like me a chance to get a dozen whole 
sentences. You, cousin Etta, talk at the rate 
of two hundred words a minute; Henrietta, a 
hundred; and—” 

‘* How do you know that?” asked Jane. 

‘It’s easy enough to find that out,” he re- 
plied. One of our class reads, watch in hand; 
at the end of a few seconds, a minute or’ so, 
he counts the words he has read. We write 
as much as we can while he is reading, and 
we count our words. I can write a hundred 
words a minute, on an average.” 

‘*Do let us see what kind of words they 
are,” said Delia. 

George held up his book. The girls exam- 
ined the horizontal and perpendicular lines, 
with sections of circles, and dots, begging to 
know what each meant. One of them pro- 
posed that they should read for him to write, 
saying, ‘‘I, for one, should like to try your 
skill.” 

‘“*At your service,” said George, with a 
stately bow, leading the way to theclub-room. 

The girls seated themselves around the 
large table, and improvised each a few words, 
as follows : — 

‘*Put no trust in him who does not love 
flowers.” 

‘* Everybody, rich and poor, high and low, 
young and old, loves flowers.” 

‘*Spring comes crowned with lilacs, and the 
meadows put on their daisy-spotted mantles.” 

‘In all ages, women have ornamented their 
hair with flowers.” 





‘*The religionists of all nations have con- 
secrated flowers upon the altar of their faith.” 

‘Flowers are the poetry of nature; they 
are blended with our first recollections.” 

‘* They perfume the infant’s cradle, and shed 
their sweet odors upon the tomb of the aged 
pilgrim.” 

‘“*Now I know why Aunt Polly weeps over 
a pressed rose-bud; why she keeps it as a sa- 
cred jewel. It was the gift of her friend. In 
it she reads the history of the past. When 
she looks upon it, the days of her youth float 
before her, and she sighs, ‘Where are ye 
now? Faded, like this flower! Then it was 
spring with me; now it is winter.’”’ 

‘* Shall I read what I have written?” said 
George. 

‘* At our next meeting, if you please,” said 
Henrietta; ‘‘ then the girls will be sure that 
you do not read from memory.” 

L. B. URBINO. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SPRING. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


OAX them out, sun, coax them out; 
Leaves and grasses are shy. 
Call to them, brooks, with a shout, 
As you go journeying by. 


Blow, south wind, blow with a will, 
On wet wings bringing the rain; 
And, west wind, never be still, 
Till you quicken the buds again, — 


Where, in the twilight below, 
For the message divine they wait, 
Which bids them make ready to grow, 
Either early or late. 


Then hasten, thrush, with your song; 
Robin and lark, set the measure; 
Trill to the buds, ‘* You belong 
Unto this season of pleasure.” 


Whistle it, bluebird and swallow, 
And echo it, sparrow and wren, 

Till every hill-side and hollow 
Shall answer, in blossoms, again. 


— SHaw’s GARDEN, in St. Louis, is said 
to be the largest and finest flower garden in 
the world. It has three hundred and five 
acres under cultivation, and millions and 
millions of gorgeous flowers. The cost no 
one can tell, not even Mr. Shaw. e 
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IV.—THE UNKNOWN RIVER, OR OLD 
FATHER TIME’S MASTERPIECE. 


BY JUSTIN DALE. 


ENTLE reader, the subject for the lecture 

this evening was not new to us. How- 
ever, the Captain proposed to present it ina 
form as attractive as possible; and the topic 
would bear much fresh handling: in fact, we 
never were tired of re-discussing the wonder- 
ful river, and of hearing the Captain rehearse 
some of his thrilling experiences; therefore 
we prepared to listen to-night to a discourse 
of considerable interest on the unknown river, 
the Rio Colorado Grande of the Spaniards, 
and the Americans’ Colorado River of the 
West, which so long in solitude had wrestled 
with the hard rocks obstructing its pathway 
to the bosom of old Ocean, cheered on by its 
own eternal thunder. 

The interest, too, was heightened by our 
being so near to Marble Cajon, one of the 
deepest and grandest chasms of the whole col- 
lection. We had gazed from eminences, 
through the blue haze, at its narrow top, and 
often wondered how the interior looked; won- 
dered if the same clear sunshine that bathed 
the rocks of the gulch ever penetrated to its 
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mystic depths, scarcely believing the Captain 
when he answered in the affirmative. 

Quietly our lecturer began as follows : — 

“Far away in the north, among the wild 
gulches of the Wind River Mountains, several 
rivers rise, and, swelled by additional streams, 
become irresistible torrents. One of these 
streams, the Snake River, plunges rapidly 
down, and settles in the channel of the great 
Columbia. Another, rising but a short dis- 
tance away, is Green River. Its emerald wa- 
ters tumble down in numerous rapids, through 
small canons, foretelling, with an ominous 
murmur, the terrible struggle to take place 
below. Two or three hundred miles are thus 
passed, when a high barrier is found. Tearing 
through this, its fate is sealed. It begins al- 
most at once its headlong race to the sea, 
hundreds of miles away, and six thousand feet 
below, and stops not until, mingled with oth- 
er waters, it unites with the briny fluid of the 
Gulf of California. 

*‘ This is the Unknown River, and its course 
is marked by a deep gash on the surface of 
our globe. But through this channel so deep 
it has not always run so furiously. In the be- 
ginning — so long ago that no man can com- 
pute it—the foaming torrent was a broad, 
placid stream, meandering among the hillocks 
and flowing through great quiet lakes to- 
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wards an abrupt coast, where it poured off 
into the sea. Slowly the surging waters un- 
dermined the foundation-rock of the cascade, 
and the top was crushed in, or, rather, broken 
off, thus causing the cascade to take a step 
backward, and leaving an alcove, or bay, sur- 
rounded by high walls. 

“The pent-up surge gnawed steadily at the 
foot of the fall, and again it gave way, taking 
a second step inland. And in this manner, 
similar to the retrograde movement of Niaga- 
ra, the mighty fall steadily backed up into the 
plateau, and as steadily became shorter, for at 
each successive breaking back, the bottom of 
the gorge was filled up with the debris, mak- 
ing it a little higher than that farther down; 
consequently the water did not have quite so 
far to fall. The struggle continued in this 
way till the fall cither disappeared in softer 
rock, or could make no plunge, the bottom 
having risen to the /op. 

“At the same time, however, erosion of the 
surrounding country was being carried on by 
heavy rainfalls following each other in rapid 
succession. Ridges and mountain ranges were 
formed, and the drainage of the surface was 
changed into many directions by the sudden 
emptying of the pools or lakes, as the river 
wore its deep gorge northward. Someof these 
ridges and mountains were at right angles 
with the course of the stream; and to an ob- 
server ¢hen, the cation through them would 
have seemed to have been cut after the ranges 
were formed, causing great perplexity. 


4 


‘* By the time the river had ceased to have a° 


vertical fall, the country was well diversified 
by high mountains and deep caiions, and the 
river itself was hemmed in by walls rising 
many thousand feet. The rain then was not 
so evenly distributed, for the higher portions 
condensed the clouds before they arrived over 
the lower; and the result was, that some parts 
had rains only at comparatively long inter- 
vals. 

‘The tributary streams by this time had as- 
sumed definite courses, and were attempting 
to gain the fiver level in the way that the 
river had tried to gain the level of the ocean, 
namely, by plunging over the abrupt walls in 
cascades. 

‘¢ Their cations soon resembled that of the 
river; though, owing to the unequal distribu- 
tion of rain, some were at times dry, leaving 
the disintegration entirely to the frost and 
wind, which accomplished their work much 
slower than water. 

“The surface of the country was, in this 
way, ground down to its present configuration. 
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We now have the river, at its head, about 
seven thousand feet above the sea level, with 
a descent rapid or gradual, according to the 
nature of the strata through which it flows. 
The walls are low, when compared with the 
original; and in the lateral caiions can be 
found specimens of the immense leaps which 
the water made to reach the river. For in- 
stance: suppose you were travelling beside a 
cation. You come to an impassable branch. 
To avoid it, you dead tt; that is, you follow 
it up until you find the highest point to which 
the vertical plunge has receded, and then you 
can easily go around. 

“A good illustration of the formation of 
canons is found in a mud ravine. Take, for 
example, a level bottom, with a creck quietly 
wending its way downwards through shal- 
lows and pools. As you follow it along, your 
ear suddenly catches the sound of falling wa- 
ter, and ina few moments you are standing 
on the brink of a miniature Niagara. Witha 
quick plunge the creek pours over into a per- 
fect caiion, cut through the hard soil. You 
wonder at first why the creek should ‘cafion’ 
so suddenly at this particular spot, as the soil 
is evidently no different from the surrounding. 
But, while you stand and wonder, you hear a 
splash. Upon closer examination, you find 
that fragments of the edge, undermined by 
the surge below, are at intervals dropping off, 
and the cascade is receding towards the high 
ground. It will keep on receding until it 
reaches sandy ground, when the water will 
sweep through without a fall. You follow on, 
and find, after a short distance, that the cafion 
is growing wider, and in some places there is 
no wall at all. 

‘Three great causes combine to produce this 
change — water, frost, and wind. Frost and 
wind break off masses of the verge, which fall 
into the stream, and direct its course against 
the opposite bank. This it undermines, and 
the top, falling in, turns the tide back again, 
and vice versa. Consequently it is readily 
seen that the reason the gorge is represented 
still farther down only by a hollow, or val- 
ley, is because there is whcre Time has had 
the best chance, and has levelled the country 
down from its primitive condition, to make 
it habitable for man and beast. 

‘And so it is with the rivers of the world. 
Those now navigable, and surrounded by fer- 
tile valleys, have passed through the ordeal, 
while those like the Colorado of the West are 
far from being completed. The Lower Colo- 
rado is slowly transforming; but before it is 
perfect, erosion will have to gnaw dexterous- 
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ly at the Sierra Nevada, the Wasatch, and the 
Rocky Mountain ranges. 

*““AsI have now hinted at the manner in 
which the great cations were formed, I. will 
now proceed to tell you something of the pi- 
oneers who descended them. The first party 
was conducted by a gentleman as a private 
venture. The second was a regular survey 
party, led by the same gentleman, under di- 
rection of the government. Their boats were 
launched at the railway crossing of Green 
River, and from there the three little craft, 
manned by tén men, sailed down the Unknown 
River into the heart of the mystery. 

‘‘For a while all was very fine, till the river 
cut through the ridge in the catton of Flaming 
Gorge. Then the rapids began to appear, 
few and insignificant at first; but, upon enter- 
ing Red River Cajon, their proportions in- 
creased, and work became lively. Flaming 
Gorge had been the gate-way to the depths 
that, it was said, no man could trace and come 
out alive. It was predicted that our boats 
would never float in Brown’s Park, at the foot 
of Red River Caiion; but we passed success- 
fully into the beautiful valley, and sailed on 
into the gates of Lodore, so majestic, so sub- 
lime! 

‘“¢ The dark walls had hardly closed around 
us before the music of turbulent water came 
to our anxious ears. Eight days’ hard labor, 
and the fourteen miles, with their Disaster 
Falls, Triplet Falls, Bowlder Falls, Hell’s Half 
Mile, and what not, were passed, and we were 
eight hundred feet nearer the sea level. Pass- 
ing the mouth of Yampah River, we tumbled 
on through Whirlpool Cajon, Island Park, 
Split-Mountain Canon, and the Uintah Valley. 

‘‘A fresh interest was added to the voyage 
by the discovery of the picture-writing on the 
rocks. Next we had the Cajon of Desolation, 
through which the river makes a troubled and 
rapid descent. Then through Gray Caiion to 
Castle Valley — a short break in the regular- 
ity of the walls, and the place where Captain 
Gunnison crossed the Green, in his famous 
trip through the West. 

‘Labyrinth and Still-water Cafions came 
in quick succession; and at the foot of the lat- 
ter was the junction with the Grand River. 
For the first time our eyes rested on the Rio 
Colorado Grande, as it started on its way 
through Cataract Cafion. This caiion proved 
true toits name. Cataracts came thick and 
fast, and it was only with extreme difficulty 
that we could get over them. I can never for- 
get one incident, probably on account of its 
weirdness. 
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‘*Rations were getting scarce, and navigation 
had to be carried on until very late. The time 
I speak of we came late to what appeared a 
very bad part of the cafion. The walls rose 
vertically from the water’s edge to a great 
height, before they broke back a little, to goon 
up to three thousand feet. Our commander- 
in-chief reconnoitred a little before starting 
on. When we ran a small shoot, and pre- 
pared for the rest, the caion was growing 
dusky, lending an impressive solemnity to the 
occasion. Louder the roar of water grew, 
and at aglance we saw the river divided upon 
a rocky island, and lashed to foam against the 
cliffs on each side. 

‘¢ Keeping in the line of the dividing water, 
we ran aground on the head of the small island, 
and, leaping ashore, held our craft fast, until 
the two other boats could perform the same 
feat. They did it successfully, though the last 
one came very near going over unceremoni- 
ously. 


Our port oars had to be hastily unshipped. 


* So far it was allright. One at a time, then, 
the boats were manceuvred down on the right 
hand side, to a sort of middle stage to the 
rapid. Getting on board our boat, we cast 
off, and pulled with all our strength straight 
across the ‘tail’ of the rapid, to keep from 
being dashed against the left hand wall, for 
which all the current set with unswerving 
course. : 

‘** All was cleared safely, though our boat 
swept so close to the pointed rocks that our 
port oars had to be hastily unshipped. The 
other boats came through in as good a con- 
dition; and it was time. Darkness settled 
rapidly in the canon, and the clouds above, 
which had been flaming with the sunset rays, 
died down to a sombre gray. Our boats drift- 
ed on down the narrow gorge, till we were 
aroused by a loud roar, that sounded ominous 
in the gloom. We ran in,‘and made a camp. 
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‘‘ The scene at the island, I believe, was as 
awe-inspiring as any I ever beheld. With the 
dying radiance of the sky, and the increasing 
darkness of the caiion, it seemed that the world 
was closing round us, an awful tomb, and one 
strained his eyes longingly to catch the last 
flickering ray of sunlight glancing across the 
dizzy brink above. But, to dispel our sad- 
ness, after a whirling rain-storm, that. cheer- 
ful satellite, the moon, came sailing slowly 
and grandly through the broken clouds, up 
behind a forest of tall pinnacles, showering 
its dazzling rays upon the great, cold walls, 
and holding every nan spell-bound till it 
soared above the towers, and stood sternly 
against the dark-blue sky. 

‘* A day or two after, we ran up to the mouth 
of the Dirty Devil River. You smile, and 
think the title not very euphonious. I agree 
with you; but that is its name, and we must 
get used to it. Here began Mound Cajion. 
Its walls were sharp, but not averaging more 
than twelve hundred feet in height. The 


river flowed smoothly, and we sailed past the 
mouth of the Rio San Juan, with dry decks, 
into Monument Cajon, past the solitary Na- 
vajo Mountain, to El Vado de los Padres 
(The Crossing of the Fathers). This was so 
named from the fact that Escalante crossed 
the river at this point, with a band of priests, 


in 1776; and it is a somewhat remarkable ford. 
The walls are low, and in the autumn the wa- 
ter is shallow, — these being about as favora- 
ble conditions as you can find on the Colo- 
rado. Entering the river over the rounded 
bluff, Escalante had picked out a path diago- 
nally over the shoals, to a small cafion on the 
other side, which afforded an exit. But it was 
a quarter of a mile or more above the point 
of entering, and in some places horses would 
be nearly carried off their feet by the cur- 
rent, and in others would have to swim a dis- 
tance. So you can conclude that, although 
from that time until within a few years the 
Crossing of the Fathers, or ‘Ute Ford,’ has 
been the only practicable point of crossing, 
yet it was not child’s play. Another cross- 
ing was found to be feasible at the mouth of 
the Pa Ria River, thirty miles farther down. 
Taking advantage of this, the Mormons have 
built a ferry boat there, as you know, and 
have blasted the outlet caion at the ‘ cross- 
ing’ full of rocks, so that bands of raiding 
Navajoes cannot cross. 

‘* Opposite the mouth of the Pa Ria is the 
Echo Peak, which I cannot pass by without 
aword. It is twenty-four hundred feet above 
the river level, and gives a remarkable echo — 
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the derivation of itsname. A pistol-shot will 
die away, and after an interval of twenty-four 
seconds will be heard crashing amongst cliffs, 
many miles away, like distant artillery fire.” 
(The cliffs could not have been more than 
four and a half miles away, for sound only 
travels one thousand and ninety feet a second. 
Allowing twenty seconds for the shot to die 
away, would give us a total of forty-four sec- 
onds before the echo returned; or, the sound 
had travelled 47,960 feet; a little over nine 
miles. The reflecting surface must, then, be 
half this distance, or four and'a half miles 
away. —J. D.) 

** Besides the echo, from this peak can be 
obtained an entrancing view. Broken cliffs 
are on every hand, with high mountains in the 
background, while on the south, stretching 
away into the endless plateau, is Marble 
Cajon, its dark, zigzag course, with the later- 
al cafions, appearing like a writhing serpent. 
At your feet is the river, bounded by walls 
only twenty or thirty feet high, while in the 
distance nothing can be seen but the narrow 
crevice. The river has sunk into the bowels 
of the earth. 

‘* At this point we abandoned one boat as 
unseaworthy; and it was not long before we 
sailed on into ‘the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death,’ I might almost say; for three of the 
only band who had before traversed it never 
again saw civilization. They did not lose 
their lives in the cafion, it is true, but still in 
close connection with it. It was in this way: 
The work had been exceedingly dangerous for 
a long time, when the river became smoother, 
and prospects were more hopeful. At this 
their hearts lightened. But the lightness was 
destined to be short-lived; for one day the 
harbinger of danger — granite — again came 
to the surface; and following close upon its 
appearance was a rapid, which, in the language 
of one of the party, ‘ was enough to balk any 
man.’ They found that there was only one 
way to get over it, and that was to ‘ screw their 
courage to the sticking-point,’ and boldly face 
the music. Two boats went over in safety. 
The crew of the third, consisting of three 
men, backed out, fearing something worse 
below; and, abandoning their boat and the 
others to their fate, they sought a point where 
they managed to gain the surface once more, 
and struck out for the nearest settlement. Evil 
eyes followed their footsteps. As they were 
quenching their thirst at a water-pocket, they 
were struck down by the missiles of ambushed 
savages. 


‘The party soon completed their voy- 
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age in safety, and returned to more favorable 
climes. Still they wondered how their old 
companions had fared; and it was only when 
their fate was told in the settlement by a friend- 
ly Indian that the matter was definitely set- 
tled. 

‘‘Their only monument is in the Temple 
of Music, a dome-shaped alcove, near the 
mouth of the Rio San Juan, where, in the soft 
sandstone, they had carved their names. Upon 
this recording tablet we, too, inscribed our 
names, that, though we might be mangled in 
the seething river, or slaughtered in some 
mountain-gulch, we might have the consola- 
tion of leaving a mausoleum behind. 

“Into the jaws of the chasm, growing deep- 
er and deeper at every stroke, we sailed, listen- 
ing for the first sound of angry waters. For 
a short distance the boats glided smoothly 
and swiftly on; the fantastically-shaped walls 
flitted by in a pleasing panorama. ‘Ten miles 
had scarcely thus been left behind, when the 
river narrowed from four hundred to about 
three hundred feet, and plunged down the 
gorge in earnest. Following each other thick 
and fast came exhilarating runs and hard 
portages. All day long, as in the caiions 
above, we were drenched to the skin. Some- 
times the boats would stand up on the huge 
waves composing the tail of a rapid, until 
they felt ready to topple over backwards, or 
would graze a ragged rock hiding beneath a 
mass of foam, so quickly that we only realized 
the danger when it was passed. 

‘* A thousand feet of marble was soon run 
up, and, added to the rest, made the walls 
about three thousand five hundred feet high. 
This marble was of all colors; not variegated, 
but you could find ledges of almost any color 
you wished. In some places it was eroded 
into infinite varieties of castles, fortresses, and 
everything else you pleased toimagine. But 
the whole surface was generally turned to a 
dreary red by the iron disintegrating from the 
red sandstones above; so that, although mar- 
ble, its resemblance to quarried marble was 
slight. After a short distance, other rocks, 
coming up from below, elevated it above our 
heads; and at the mouth of the Rio Colorado 


Chiquito, the total height of the walls was | 


about four thousand feet. 

‘“*At the mouth of the Little Colorado, a 
peculiar conglomerate was observed covering 
portions of the canton wall to about five hun- 
dred feet above the river. It was then unac- 
countable; but subsequently we discovered 
that it had been formed in this way: Farther 
down the river an overflow of lava from a vol- 
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cano near by had occurred, damming up the 
cafion as many hundred feet.as the height of 
the conglomerate on projections of the walls, 
or five hundred feet plus the amount of de- 
scent between the mouth of the Little Colo- 
rado and the point of obstruction. The water 
then rose to the height of the dam; and it was 
many long ages before the barrier was cut 
away, and the river again flowed at its old 
level. During this time a deposit of sediment 
was taking place in the quiet pond above the 
dam; and the result was the stratum of con- 
glomerate, in its turn nearly eroded, — which 
had been a problem. 





**Consider a moment how long the river 
must have been in cutting away the hundreds 
of feet of lava; then compare that small piece 
of work with the gigantic gorges of the Colo- 
rado, so many miles long, and see if you can 
estimate how long the earth has been in ap- 
proaching its present state from, probably, a 
mere fragment of some other world. 

‘¢It makes your head swim to dare to think 
of such a lapse of time; and yet you have 
lived twenty, thirty, or forty years, intending 
to live as many more equally long! 

‘‘In 1540 an expedition was sent by Spain 
into what is now New Mexico and Arizona. 
It was under the command of Vasques de Co- 
ronado, who sent a detachment, in charge of an 
officer named Cardinas, northward; and it 
was the latter who, after a march of some 
twenty days from the Moquis towns, reached 
the margin of a gorge, the bottom of which 
seemed to him more than three leagues below. 

“‘ Sebastian Coronado, I think, was one of 
Escalante’s officers, and determined the junc- 
tion of the Colorado and Gilas, or some other 
stream. In fact, there are so many Corona- 
dos and Diazes, and similar names, that one 
admires the ingenuity of a Humboldt, Irving, 
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or Prescott, in keeping them within their own 
sphere.” 

We next listened to an account of several 
days’ work, rife with danger and excitement; 
but I must omit it. One day’s experience, 
which he told concisely, I will repeat. He 
said, — 

‘* Another day, which stands prominently 
upon the pages of my diary, is when the fierce 
river made an almost successful attempt to 
drag down our gallant leader, and George, 
the life and song of our party. It happened 
in this wise: We had been having splendid 
luck, and dashed unharmed over nearly every- 
thing that came in our path,having innumer- 
able narrow escapes; but, so long as we came 
out ‘all right,’ a miss was considered fully 
equal to a mile, and, besides, afforded conver- 
sation for the camp. ‘Hard on the right!’ 
‘Hard on the left!’ ‘ Pull out strong!’ ‘ Pull, 
pull for your lives, boys!’ ‘Pull like —, 
boys, or we’re gone!’ rang in our ears, min- 
gled with the tumultuous roar of water, all 
day long. 

‘Sharply, one evening, we came to, upona 
mass of granitic bowlders, where was room 
for a camp. Just below was a small rapid, 
and a half mile farther down was as ugly a 
looking hole as I hadeverseen. The decision 


was to run it in the morning, an examination 


having placed it in a favorable light. Morn- 
ing, therefore, found the two boats with hatch- 
es battened down securely, and everything 
made fast that would go by the board in case 
of a capsize. 

‘*¢ Our boat, containing the colonei, was to 
go first. Manning the oars, we cast off, and 
swung out into the stream. The regular dip- 
ping of the oars accelerated the speed of the 
boat, and like an arrow she shot through 
the small rapid, allowing the colonel to catch 
a better view of the plunge. We would then 
have landed, and again inspected it; but it 
was too late. No human power could stem 
that tide; and, heading her on, we backed wa- 
ter, that we might fly into the boiling mass 
of surges, whirlpools, and waves with the least 
possible speed. 

** Silently, smoothly we swept down the de- 
clivity, and darted into the chaos. Wave after 
wave curled over me as I handled the bow 
oars; wave after wave rolled from stem to 
stern of our little bark, filling the standing- 
rooms even with the gunwale. 

‘¢* Bale just as fast as you can, boys!’ the 
colonel said, calmly but emphatically; and 
we left the oars, and plied the kettles with an 
ardor cooled only by each successive wave 
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undoing our work, till one, more powerful than 
the rest, struck us a blowon the port bow, 
and over we rolled, quick as thought. Had 
the colonel not had on his life-preserver, it 
would have been all over with him. Even as 
it was, he was pitched some distance from 
the boat, together with the stroke oarsman, 
George, and they were caught in a whirlpool, 
and drawn rapidly downward. I made a 
clutch for something, as the muddy water 
closed over my head; and, luckily for me, my 
hand clasped a spare oar that was fastened to 
the gunwale, by the aid of which I brought 
my head once again into the life-giving me- 
dium. My hat, a soft felt, had been pulled 
well over my ears, and still held its ground, 
clasping my face so tight that I could not see, 
and could hardly breathe. After turning the 
brim up so that I could look around, I saw 
nothing of my companions. A second look, 
however, showed me the steersman clinging 
toaring in the stern. We then, for the time 
being, were all right; but the whirlpool pretty 
near finished our friends. I had almost given 
them up for lost, when a commotion in the 
water beside me attracted my attention. In- 
stantly George and the colonel popped up as 
though shot from a bow. Had they come up 
twenty feet from the boat, they would have 
been swept on down the wild current, and 
dashed to pieces against the rocks. 

‘*Righting ourcraft, we one at a timeclimbed 
in. Then we laid to the work of reaching 
shore before another rapid could claim a visit. 
Had this latter emergency occurred, we would, 
most likely, have had to say farewell to the 
sunlight. A boat full of water, all but three 
compartments, and with a hundred feet of 
hawser trailing in the water, is no easy thing 
to handle with any degree of rapidity. What- 
ever we did must be done instantly. We 
pulled like heroes. Caught by an eddy when 
near the wall, we were carried up stream as 
fast as we had been going down; and there was 
imminent danger of again being thrown into 
the main current. We succeeded, by steady 
labor, in running up to the granite; and, haul- 
ing in a few feet of the hawser, I leaped on a 
convenient ledge, and made fast to a small knob 
of granite, just as the consort ran alongside, 
minus a pair of oars, full of water, and with 
a rowlock torn off. Owing to her lightness 
and superior sea-going qualities, she had 
weathered the gate, and sustained only slight 
damages. 

‘* When order was once more restored, we 
proceeded, with the usual number of hair- 
breadth escapes, till near evening, when, in 
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attempting to land at the head of a long, dan- 


gerous rapid, a lurch of the boat made me miss 


my calculation, and, instead of jumping on a 
large rock, I sank beneath the current, while 
the boat and its occupants rushed On to its 
fate, towing me by the length of line I had 
taken out, and which I clung to, dragging 
myself to the surface. 

“Tt was not the desire of the crew to thus 
involuntarily run a bad rapid stern-first ; con- 
sequently, as the boat drifted past a projecting 
rock, the colonel leaped out, and tried to catch 
the line. He failed. The steersman franti- 
cally followed the example of our leader. 
Springing high in air, he came down with a 
splash upon a bowlder just protruding above 
the surface, and clutched it with desperate en- 
ergy. 

‘‘ How he got to the shore I do not know. 
I was interested elsewhere. I thought I was 
left to battle with the rapid alone, and as the 
water was no place to do it in,—to swim 
ashore would have been impossible, —I went 
hand over hand to the boat, and tumbled 
into the bow standing-room. Surprised and 


pleased, I found George had remained to help 


me out of my dilemma, and we prepared to 
take the rapid in the most advantageous man- 
ner. Close to the final plunge, in the middle 
of the stream, was a mass of granite as big as 
ahouse. Against this the water surged, and 
then recoiled. The swell thus caused gave us 
an impetus towards the left hand wall; and, 
laying all our strength on the oars, we shot 
across, and lodged against a friendly projec- 
tion, while, speedily, I jumped on a ledge, and 
had her fast to the rocks. Safe! And happy 
we were, you can believe, as we cast a glance 
over the tumbling waters to the gloomy bend 
below, and then above, to see what had be- 
come of the rest. 

“A point had cut off their view, and the 
colonel rapidly climbed up the cliff, to watch 
for the end. To his great joy, he saw us safe, 
and ordered the other boat to be let down by 
line, which was accomplished with extreme 
difficulty. 

** But one fine day all these things came to 
an end, as my lecture now has done. We 
bade a farewell forever to the wild Colorado; 
and that is how I happen to be here to-night, 
by the fire of our snug camp in the gulch, tell- 
ing you why my bones are not bleaching on 
the banks of the Unknown River.” 

We dispersed to our humble shelter, for it 
was much later than usual, and all were ready 
to go to ‘sleep, and “‘no questions asked.” 
But, for the benefit of the inquisitive, I will 
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add that our next lecture was to be delivered 

by the General, on ‘“‘ Some Noble Red Men.” 
Norsz. Rio is pronounced veo; San Juan, San Hooakn ; 

Chiquito, tche-ke-to; Sierra, Sea-air-rah; Escalante, Zs- 
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(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.) 


| DApesdnonigaad has heard something of 
Pompeii. This small city of thirty thou- 
sand souls, which stood at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, looking out on the Bay of Naples, 
was overwhelmed and buried, together with 
Herculaneum and Stabiz, in one day. The 
eruption of Vesuvius that destroyed these 
towns took placé A. D.79. In the course of 
time, orchards, vineyards, gardens, and wood- 
lands covered the ground above where these 
cities had once stood. Even the few learned 
men, who knew Pompeii by name, could not 
point out its site. After more than sixteen 
hundred years, in 1689, some ruins were no- 
ticed, and in 1755 excavations were commenced. 
To-day about a third of the city has been 
brought to light. The showers of pumice- 
stone that fell upon the doomed city were fol- 
lowed by streams of thick, tenacious mud, 
which flowed over the sand and ashes, and 
filled up all the crannies that had been left. 
The objects over which this mud flowed were 
enveloped in it, as in a plaster mould; and 
where these objects happened to be human 
bodies, a mould was left as perfect as if it had 
been prepared for casting a bronze statue. 
Some of these cavities have been filled with 
liquid plaster, and casts have thus been ob- 
tained of several human bodies. One is that 
of a man of the people, probably a common 
soldier. He was of almost colossal size; he 
lay upon his back so as to die bravely; his 
clothing is very clearly defined. His greaves 
are visible, and fit closely; his sandals, the 
nails in the soles distinct, are laced upon his 
feet; he wears an iron ring upon his finger; 
some of his teeth are gone; his eyes are gone; 
but the mustache still remains. Perhaps, 
when almost all others were escaping, he re- 
fused to leave his post without orders, turning 
a deaf ear to the entreaties of his wife and 
child. 


—— Pisrors were first used by the cavalry 
of England in 1549. 
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ITHIN the window framed in white 
A maid is sitting, passing fair, 
While sunbeams dance across her face, 
And play amid her golden hair. 


Beside her, on the high-backed chair, 
A dish of ripe, red apples stands ; 

But fast their ruby coats they lose 
Before her busy, nimble hands. 


The parings curl, and break, and fall, 
A rosy pile upon the floor; 

Miss Mollie, blushing, turns to see 
Tall Jedediah ope the door. 


‘Why, Jed!” she says, ‘* how do you do? 
And how ’re the folks at home, to-day? 
Just take a seat — I’m busy now; 
We all must work before we play.” 


And faster still the dimpled hands 
Are skimming o’er the apples bright, 
While wrinkled parings tumble down, 
In rosy coils, to left and right. 


But slowly now, and carefully, 

She moves the knife, that ne’er a break 
Or blemish in the narrow stripe 

Her haste or lack of care may make. 


Uneasy in his chair, close by, 

Tall Jed is watching warily ; 

And many a stolen glance from him 
Did pretty Mollie chance to see. 


But now she jumps up from her seat, 
As if by love of mischief led, 
And holds aloft the twisting peel, 
Then swings it quickly round her head. 


Now once, twice, thrice, she sweeps it round, 
While Jed and she with laughter roar, 
}Then throws it down to take its shape 
In roseate coils upon the floor. 


** Now, Jed, be still; and let us learn 
What happy fate’s in store for me; 
The name the letter here begins 
Will sure my future husband’s be! ” 


So, stooping down, and looking close, 
She spies the homely letter “J,” 
And hastily, but blushing deep, 
She turns her merry eyes away; 
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But not too quick for happy Jed 
To read the secret in her face; 
And stepping up, he takes her hand, 
And says, with homely warmth and grace, 


*“‘ Dear Mollie, what the Fates decree 
You surely will not dare deny! 

So shall not we, who love so well, 
With Fate’s decree at once comply? 


‘¢‘ T have no palace for my home, 
My name no empty glory gives; 
But I’ve a heart as true to you 
As any man on earth who lives. 


** And, Mollie, I will work for you, 
And earnestly will strive each day 
To bring new happiness and love 
To shed their light upon your way.” 


And Mollie, blushing, hung her head, 
But then, she did not tell him, ‘* Nay!” 

And Jed, with heart brim full of joy, 
Homeward rejoicing went his way. 


Red apples grew on Jed’s good farm, 
Which Mollie pared for many a day; 

But ne’er without the thought that Fate 
Had wisely made that apple J. 


THE MELON OAOTUS. 


A™” students of physical geography know 
that a large part of South America, east 
of the Andes, is composed of vast plains, like 
the steppes of Asia. During the rainy sea- 
son these plains are covered with a quick 
growth of verdure, which as quickly as it 
comes disappears beneath the parching sun 
of the dry season. This is a period of in- 
tense suffering to the herds of wild cattle and 
horses which roam over the deserts. 

Among the plants which are able, during 
the rains, to lay up a supply of moisture to 
last through the drought, is the melon cactus. 
Like most of the cactus family, this species 
is covered with sharp prickles; but under the 
thorny envelope is concealed a watery pith. 
To get at this the thirsty animal must-cau- 
tiously strike aside the outer cover of the 
plant with his fore feet, and then — still very 
carefully — apply his lips to the plant, and 
drink its juice. 

But this experiment, though necessary to 
sustain life, is not without danger; for many 
poor animals have been cruelly maimed by 
the sharp spines of the melon cactus. t 
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THE QUIZ FAMILY. 


BY L. A. B. C. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. and Mrs. FUNNIMAN. 
EvizA, SARAH, and Jack, their Children. 
Mr. SOBERSIDES, the Minister. 


Scene. — Mr. FuUNNIMAN, reading the paper; 
Mrs. FUNNIMAN, sewing; ELiza, making 
tatting; SARAH and Jack, playing dominoes 
or checkers on the floor in front. 


Mr. Funniman. Hannah, what is butter to- 
day? 

Mrs. Funniman. Dear me! Mr. Funniman, 
I wish you wouldn’t bother me with your tire- 
some conundrums to-night. I’m_ puzzled 
enough about this redingote I am trying to 
finish to wear to church to-morrow. 

Sack. Go ahead with your conundrums, 
pop. I’m on it. 

Eliza. Do put that boy to bed. He’s a dis- 
grace to the family, with his horrid slang. 

Fack. O, you dry up, Miss Primrose. 

Mr. Funniman. Silence, children! I did 
not intend to perpetrate a conundrum, Mrs. 
Funniman; I simply inquired the price of but- 
ter, as you mentioned that the last was on the 
table. 

Sarak. I know what butter is, pa. It’s an 
oilinaceous substantive, and agrees with hot 
cakes and marmalade. 

Fack. Thatisn’t it, Sal. Butter’s ouz. That’s 
the answer — ain't it, dad? 

Mr. Funniman. Do stop your nonsense, 
children. Hannah, what és the price of but- 
ter? 

Fack. O, bosh! 
ter all. 

Sarak. But say, Jack, why is hot bread like 
a caterpillar. 

Fack. O, because — because — Give it up. 

Sarak. Why, because it’s the grub that 
makes the butter fly, to be sure. 

Fack. How sharp some folks are! Say, 
pa, wouldn’t you like to know how to make a 
little butter go a great way? 


It isn’t a conundrum, af- 





Mr. Funniman. 
strong. 

Sack. Sold again, pop. Can’t you make 
it go a great way by sending it express to San 
Francisco? 

Eliza. Jack, why were boys born with two 
ears and only one tongue? 

Fack. So they can hear a good deal when 
they are whittling under the window, and their 
sister has got a beau in the parlor —ain’t it, 
Lize? 

Eliza. No. It’s so tney may hear twice as 
much as they say. Pa, can’t he go to bed? 

Mr. Funniman. Come, sonny, go to bed. 

Mrs. Funniman. O, pa, you won't forget 
to step into Stone’s, and get me a new butter- 
plate? 

Mr. Funniman. No, my dear, if you will | 
tell me why Stone is unlike dry goods deal- 
ers. 

Mrs. Funniman. 
hard? 

Mr. Funniman. O, no. Because it will 
not do for him to crack up his goods. Pretty 
good — isn’t it? By the by, Hannah, did you 
hear that Mrs. McMulligan has been appoint- 
ed postmistress? Seems to me the whole 
post-office department is getting into the hands 
of the women. 

Mrs. Funniman. Tobe sure. Why ought 
women to have charge of postal affairs? 

Mr. Funniman. Because they are good 
news-carriers, I suppose. 

Mrs. Funniman. O, dear! no. Because 
they know how to manage the males, to be 
sure. 

Eliza. 
bed? 

Sack. That conundrum beats me, Lize. 
What’s up? Is that great, long, lanky, red- 
headed fellow coming a courting again to- 
night? I heard you quarrelling with him last 
night. What was the matter? Did you want 
him to take you to the opera, and he wouldn’t? 

Eliza. Jack, I’ll box your ears, if pa don’t. 
I expect the minister in presently, and you 
will be sure to be getting off your conundrums 
before him, and disgrace the whole family. I 


O, salt it well, or buy it 


Because his wares are 


Come, Jack, why don’t you go to 
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never could hold pp my head again, if you 
should say anything before the minister. 

Fack. O,1 ain’t afraid of the minister. If 
you are, you'd better go to bed yourself. But 
I won’t speak. I thought it was Sorreltop, 
and you wanted a chance to make up with 
him. 

Mr. Funniman. That reminds me, Liza. 
Why is an angry lover like a weapon of war? 

Mrs. Funniman. Because he is a man of 
war? 

Mr. Funniman. Very good; but try again. 

Sarak. Because he is offensive and defen- 
sive. 

Fack. 

Mr. Funniman. 
he’s a cross beau! 

Mrs. Funniman. How funny you are to- 
night, pa! — I don’t object to the man because 
he is so very tall, or has red hair, Eliza; but, 
indeed, he is too old for you. He is quite 
bald-headed. 

Sarak. O, Lize, why is the top of his head 
like the North Pole? 
Mr. Funniman. 

there. 

Sarak. Guess again, pa. 

Sack. Because it is above the reach of ex- 
plorers. 

Sarak. O, dear, no! 
bare place. 

Mr. Funniman. Well, why is it like a fam- 
ily without children? 

Mrs. Funniman. Because it is a sorry sight. 

Mr. Funniman. Because there is no hair 
apparent. 

Eliza. Well, you needn’t make fun of him. 
All great men are bald-headed. (A Anock.) 
There’s the minister. Hurry to bed, Jack. I’m 
frightened to death for fear you will say some- 
thing. Do go. 

Sack. I won’t open my mouth, Lize— 
honor bright, certain, sure; hope to die if 
I do. 

Mr. Funniman. Walk right in, Mr. Sober- 
sides. How do you do? Glad to see you. 

Mr. Sobersides. (Very gravely.) I hope 
you are all enjoying the blessing of health 
this evening. 

Mrs. Funniman. Very much, Mr. Sober- 
sides. How kind of you to come in! 

Mr. Sobersides. 1 consider it my duty to 
visit my parishioners, now and then. (Zo 
Jack.) My son, can you tell me what is the 
chief end of man? 

Sack. Why, that is a conundrum! 
Mr. Sobersides, is it his great toe? 

Eliza. Jack, go to bed. 


Because he’s a blunderbuss. 
Better than that. Because 


Because nothing grows 


Because it is a great 


Say, 
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Fack. Why, he’s asking conundrums him- - 
self, Lize. That’s jolly! I’ve got a good one, 
Mr. Sobersides. 

Mrs. Funniman. Wait till to-morrow, Jack. 

Fack. O, this is too good to keep. When 
is an old maid like a cigar? I don’t mean 
you, Lize. 

Mr. Funniman. 
mission to retire. 

Fack. Just one minute, pop. Give it up? 

Eliza. Jack! 

Sack. When there is no match for her. 

Eliza. Come to bed this minute, Jack. 

Sack. (Starting togo.) I’mcoming, Lize. 
O, wait a minute. I’ve thought of another. 
I know you can guess this, Mr. Sobersides. 
Why is pa like the devil? 

‘ Mr. Sobersides. My son, don’t be profane. 

Fack. Na, I ain’t profane. I’m sure I 
don’t mean to be wicked. It’s only because 
he is the father of Lize. Good night, Mr. So- 
bersides. [Exit. 


My son, you have my per- 


CURTAIN. 
———_¢ 


—— An Ivy Vase. Take long shoots of 
ivy with plenty of aerial shoots, wrap the 
lower ends in moss, then tie together five or 
six of these closely, forming a ball of moss. 
Place this mossy ball of ivy in a vase, fill it 
within a few inches of the top; the moss need 
not quite touch the water, as the roots will 
soon grow and extend down into it, and be all- 
sufficient. It would add to the beauty of the 
vase to arrange different varieties of ivy, in 
coloring and shape of leaf forming a decided 
contrast. The ivy may be allowed to hang 
over the sides of the vase in graceful fes- 
toons, or be trained upward, according to the 
taste of the owner of the vase. Ferns placed 
in the centre of the vase are a great addi- 
tion. 


—— Two little girls lived together, went to 
the same school, and were both possessed of 
lovely faces by birth, and dressed equally well, 
and were kind and loving in their natural dis- 
positions; yet at ten years old one had many 
friends, the other but few. Everybody thought 
one lovely, while the other was passed by. 
Why was it? One, like the little Eastern bird 
**T have,” was always cheerful and contented, 
the other was, like the bird ‘‘O had I,” always 
frowning and complaining, and soon from 
habit became fretful, and thought everybody 
but herself unkind. Beware, friends, of 
*©O had I.” “i 
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“LET US HAVE PEAOE.” 
BY S. P. DRIVER. 


“ ET us have peace!” 
of fate! 
We hail the watchword of the world’s sure 
prime, 
And on the scroll of Freedom dedicate 
These sacred syllables to coming time. 


O, golden words 


“Let us have peace!” 
ring out! 
Peal your glad chimes through -all the vi- 
brant sky, 
Till earth’s remotest peoples hear, and shout 
Responsive psalms of love and liberty. 


Ye joy bells, ring, 


‘‘ Let us have peace!” ‘Too long man groaned 
beneath 
The sceptred despot’s ruthless hand and 
will; 
And now, to all the angry tides of death, 
God’s mighty voice has whispered, ‘‘ Peace, 
be still!” 


‘Let us have peace!” 
earth, 
Galled by the chain and bruised beneath the 
heel, 
Here claim the promise of your higher birth, 
And pulse of God’s regeneration feel. 


Ye teeming tribes of 


“Let us have peace!” 
souls, 
Who throng the watch-towers of the life be- 
yond, 
Heed this new pean which Columbia rolls 
To every clime where freemen dare re- 
spond. 


Ye myriad martyr 


Where on earth’s far- 


‘*Let us have peace!” 
thest shore, 

O, glorious cohorts of fame’s deathless dead ! 

Each tiniest flower that blooms shall ever- 


more 
Resanctify the sod whereon ye bled. 





“Let us have peace!” And, foreach ghastly 
scar, 
And rent, and, stain, that marked oppres- 
sion’s doom, 
Let lilies blossom, and the rose’s star 
Shine up from ashes of the tyrant’s tomb! 
**Let us have peace!” O Thou, whose vic- 
tor sword 
Flashed down the front of Freedom’s early 
van, 
To every field and council, sovereign Lord, 
Proclaim thy ‘“* Peace on earth, good will to 
man!” 
‘*Let us have peace!” From heaven’s high 
battlement, 
With song of stars, and thunder’s mono- 
tone, 
O God of battles, be thy fiat sent, 
To make these words of history thine own. 


‘*Let us have peace!” till hostile flags are 
furled, 
From Cuba’s isle to Turkey’s Golden Horn, 
And thy one banner to a waiting world 
Reflects the sunburst of millennium's morn. 


7 
A Birp wiTtH A BASKET. We do not 


meana ‘‘real” basket, but something that 
answers the bird’s purpose just as well. 

On the shores of the Black and Caspian 
seas is found the Pelicanus Onocrotalus, or 
common pelican. This bird has a long and 
very strong bill, under the lower mandible of 
which he carries his ‘‘basket.” This-is a 
strong membranous pouch, of bright yellow 
color. The pelican has very long legs, and . 
lives on the small fish which it catches by 
wading out from the shore. Having satisfied 
its own appetite, it fills the queer basket with 
a supply to take home to the baby pelicans 
and their mamma. The basket is elastic, so 
that when distended it will hold a consider- 
able number of fish, but when not in use it 
resembles only a large bit of yellow, parch- 
ment-like skin. 
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ORRESPONDENCE. — We wish to re- 

mind our readers that hereafter we shall 
publish no addresses in our Wish Correspond- 
ents department sent to us on postal cards; 
and none coming in letters, unless the full, 
veal name and residence are given, together 
with the statement that the applicant is a sub- 
scriber or regular purchaser. If the favor is 
not worth a three-cent stamp, it is not worth 
the space we give the address. Postal cards 
have increased the number so that we must do 
something in self-defence. We are tempted 
to charge ‘‘a quarter; ” but we have no wish 
to make money out of what was intended to 
please and benefit our readers. Again, our 
conscience often troubles us about inserting 
some addresses which come to us with bad 
spelling and miserable writing. All requests 
look alike in print; and those who desire to 
correspond cannot know that the owner of a 
particular name may be an ignorant and il- 
literate fellow, whose letters would not be 
welcome. We shall take the liberty, for this 
reason, of throwing out all requests which 
contain words badly spelled, for it is an impo- 
sition upon those who invest time and postage 
stamps, to obtain correspondents not having 
education enough to write a decent letter. We 
shall use our own judgment in this matter. 


Tue Prize Resus. — Coz has a conundrum, 
which he probably regards as a “‘ poser.” Here 
it is. ‘‘ Who would have been the winner of 
the prize rebus, ‘The Hunter’s Camp,’ if the 
correct solution had been counted as the so- 
lutions for the Royal Menagerie are to be 
counted? The winner of the prize for the 
Hunter’s Camp mentioned one hundred and 
eighty-five birds. I think there were many 
who were nearer than that, according to the 
per cent. count. If it is known who was the 
nearest, could you enlighten me?” Coz loses 
sight of one of the plainest conditions of the 
Royal Menagerie, namely, that the answer 





consists of ONE HUNDRED animals. We did 
not give the number of birds in the Hunter’s 
Camp; we positively refused to give it. Sup- 
pose Coz should ask us to guess the names of 
his ¢wo sisters, and we should send him the 
list of the Christian names of women from 
the dictionary or spelling-book. We should 
be sure to guess right; but would Coz regard 
itas good guessing? In giving the number 
of animals, we take away half the difficulty. 
To-day we received two answers to the Royal 
Menagerie, each of which contains just the 
right number. Not one sent in thus far ex- 
ceeds it. Last year we received hundreds of 
letters asking how many birds; which shows 
plainly where the trouble was. We were not 
on the committee to examine the answers last 
year; but the conditions for this year are en- 
tirely different from those of the ‘‘ Camp.” 


CHEEK. — ‘“‘ Will you send mea list of boys 
paper’s, so as I can exchange with them, 
Oblidge,” &c. The writer is an editor and 
publisher, and we doubt not his paper gives 
him plenty todo. Probably he is a busy young 
gentleman. Whether he is or not, we are a 
busy old one; and we cannot find time to do 
such business as he asks of us. He does not 
send a stamp for a reply; so we conclude that 
he did not really expect an answer. We have 
many similar letters, of which we can take no 
notice. 


MistTakes.— The kind of humor which 
Adelle E. sends was very common in the news- 
papers of twenty years ago; but we give a 
couple of her specimens: ‘‘ The young lady 
who made a smoking-cap for the head of a dis- 
course did zo¢ embroider a handkerchief for 
the nose of a tea-kettle.” ‘‘ The man who tied 
a sash around the waist of a vessel is #o¢ the 
one who made a pair of specs for the eyes of 
a potato.” ‘ Positively, sandwiches are not 
distributed gratuitously to visitors by the na- 





PIGEON-HOLE PAPERS. 
No; but the sand’ 


tives of those islands.” 
which is from Cape Cod is free as salt water. 


CANOE CovERING. — “Is there any way of 
preparing canvas so that it will be substantial 
enough to be used like birch bark, for cover- 
ing a canoe?” If there is, we do not know 
the method, which Legrand wishes to know. 
Can any of our readers enlighten him? 


REBUSES AGAIN. — Aldebaran reasons well, 
like Plato. He has made a rebus with the 
words, *‘ Hours, days, months, years,” each 
provided with legs, passing by the big word 
‘‘ Away,” to which we do not object. ‘‘ And 
no time that is once past ever returns,” repre- 
sented by placing the symbolism of the phrase, 
as far as ‘‘ past,” after an E, to show that is 
“past E.” We do object to this, for it is 
utterly impossible for any one who does not 
know the answer, to get at such a mystery. 
If relative positions are to be used, every 
symbol in any rebus is * past,” or beyond, the 
first one. We are not convinced, though we 
can see it when we know the answer. Again. 
the article @ is often omitted, and ‘‘ man,” for 
instance, is made to represent ‘‘a man;” but 
as this method would apply to every symbol 
just as well, it is not proper to use it in any 
‘case. We object, also, to ‘‘V near ED” — 
V E D—for veneered, because ‘ near,” 
“nigh,” and similar words, apply just as well 
to every symbol in the rebus as to the one in 
which it is arbitrarily forced to apply. 


Wuat’s In A Name?— Handy Andy, of 
Brooklyn, the only Simon pure, aboriginal, 
first-called, first-acknowledged, original Jacobs 
Handy Andy, thinks there is considerable, if 
not more, in a name; for the false, fictitious, 
uncalled, unacknowledged Handy Andy is 
charged — we don’t say justly charged — with 
copying more or less of the story he wrote for 
Corn City Compliments, a Toledo amateur 
paper. H. A. No. 2 is charged, in print, with 
plagiarism, and H. A. No. 1 “is not happy” 
about it. We don’t blamehim. Handy Andy, 
who ‘‘is not happy,” never sent a story to the 
Corn City Compliments; ergo he is not guilty. 
We are inclined to think that the other Handy 
Andy ‘‘is not happy,” either, for he has sent 
us a postal card, in which, finding that he was 
not the ‘ original Jacobs,” he proposes to take 
the name of ‘‘Oh Kay;” and very likely he 
is an honest young man, and so we shall re- 
gard him till the charge is proved. 
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Knicur’s Sprinc. — Niagara wants to roar 
some more. He may. Double diamonds, in 
his opinion, are finer than knights’ springs, 
and require less space. We are as willing to 
publish one as the other; but the knights have 
had a great run in Germany and England. 
They are a new thing, and appeal to the chess 
players. There was a loud call for them. 


Romeo. — With a seriousness which he sel- 
dom feels, Romeo has written us his farewell 
letter. Before bidding us, Aldebaran, and all 
our head workers a last good by, he wishes to 
make a few remarks. If they would not make 
a full page, we should print them; but we have 
not the space in this number. We supposed 
Romeo had more pluck than to retire from 
the field in dudgeon because he got the worst 
of the battle, or to make so serious a matter 
of a little thing. He is hasty and impulsive, 
but he is fair and square, in the main. Now, 
if Romeo will read his “‘ touchy ” letter to us, 
printed in the last number, he will see that 
his battle was with the Editor, not with Alde- 
baran. He told us we were wrong; that we 
were a ‘‘little too hasty; that we often com- 
mit errors in criticising others.” We felt 
called upon to defend ourself. We quoted 
Aldebaran in support of our position. Ro- 
meo can find hundreds of quoted words in our 
departments spelled right; and he could not 
know whether we quoted the writer’s spelling 
ornot. Must ‘ quotes ” be used only for mis- 
spelled words? It is not wicked to misspell a 
word; but when one who volunteers to be a 
critic makes a blunder, it is more enjoyable to 
our readers than to us. Romeo stirs a little 
‘bad blood” into his letter when he talks 
about ‘‘ ungentlemanly exultation.” We re- 
serve the letter and the puzzle for next month, 
and may print the former. - 


BurFa.o. — P. E. C., of Rochester, is stay- 


ing in Buffalo. He intimates that the boys 
enjoyed the Pigeon Holes of last month very 
much, and wishes us to publish more of the 
letters sent tous. We publish extracts from 
them when we think they will interest our | 
readers. We insert this from our correspond- 
ent’s: ‘*How plainly and forcibly Aldebaran 
writes! how sarcastic and pungent are Ro- 
meo’s sentences! and what a tremendous hub- 
bub those letters have made!” But the ‘* good 
Romeo” says ‘‘ farewell,” because we, feeling 
the pungency and sarcasm of his sentences, 
said something. Puzzle next month. 
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ANSWERS FOR MARCH. 


67. 1. Think twice before you speak. 2. 
Wine is a turncoat: first a friend, then an 
enemy. 3. Eat to live, not live toeat. 68. 
Pesth. 69. Kirkcudbright. 

70. A 
ACE 
ACORN 
ERN 
N 
71. (Light N in G) (and TH under) — Light- 
ning and thunder. 72. Hydrosulphuric acid. 


73. (A face) (T hat) (can knots) (mile is like) 
(a bud) (THAT) (can) (knot) (blossom) —A 
face that cannot smile is like a bud that can- 
not blossom. 74. 1. Atone. 2. Taper. 3. Op- 


era. 


75- 


4. Neras. 5. Erase. 
G 
PET 
PENAL 
GENERAL 
cane YT 
LAY 
.. 
76. (Write ly) (two) (bee) (grate) (eye s) 
(knot) (toast) (R) (withe) (out) (great R) 
(gum) (ENT) (butt) (great light) (OF in D) 
(cue) (ARRE) (L ina straw) (W hen) (H on 
S) (oar is at stake) — Rightly to be great is 
not to stir without great argument; but great- 
ly to find quarrel in a straw when honor is at 
stake. 77. Madagascar. 78. Economy. 79. 
(C dark E’s) — Cedar Keys. 
80. A 81. S 
SEA PET 
BURRA HOPES 
SUBORNS PORTRAY 
AEROLITES SEPTEMBER 
ARRIVAL TERMERS 
ANTAS SABRE 
SEL YES 
Ss R 
82. 1. Sadaba. 2. Aden. 3. Muscat. 4. Adeo. 
5. Ribadeo. 6. Chester. 7. Ahoghill. 8. Ne- 





ne. g. Dee —SAMARCAND, ANTOORLEE. ip. 
(Old) (road) (swine) (D in gas) (OLD) (row) 
(adze) (will) (H ere to a ferry) (and T hare to 
a mill) — 

Old roads winding, as old roads will, 

Here to a ferry, and there to a mill. 
84. Commence at number 43, and read in the 
following order: 43, 37, 22, 28, 38, 21, 27, 44, 
29, 19, 36, 30, 20, 35, 52, 58, 41, 26, 9, 3, 13) 75 
241 39 56, 62, 45, 55> 61, 515 57, 42) 25, 10, 4, 14, 
8, 23, 40, 46, 63, 53, 59, 49 34 17, 2, 12, 6, 16, 31, 
48, 54, 60, 50, 33, 18, 1, 11, 5, 15, 32, 47, 64, — 
This was the noblest Roman of them all; 
All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cesar; 
He, only, in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, ‘‘ This was a man!” 





Acrostic DIAGONAL. 

Diagonals are a nobleman’s crown anda 
nobleman; initials are an investigator of the 
nature of material bodies. 

85. 1. A fop. 2. A festival. 3. A country 
or division of ancient Maly. 4. A country of 
Africa. 5. Lands recovered from the sea. 6. 
Made fast. 7. Benumbed. NIAGARA. 


FA MURTHA 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
87. 1. A consonant. 2. A conveyance. 3. 
An intrigue. 4. A receptacle. 5. A conso- 
nant. Dick DExtTER. 





HEAD 


DIAMOND PvuZZLE. 


88. 1. A vowel. 
4. A kind of tree. 


2. An animal. 
5. A vowel. 


3. A fruit. 


PENDULUM. 


LoGoGRIPH. 
89. Write down one thousand first, 
Add just one cipher thereto; 
Add fifty, five hundred to that, 
And fine, rich soil comes into view. 
NERIARANI. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

gt. My first is in face, but not in hand. 

My second is in cheek, but not in band. 

My third is in feet, but not in hip. 

My fourth is in chin, but not in lip. 

My fifth is in skin, but not in tongue. 

My sixth is in ear, but not in lung. 

My seventh is in wrist, but not in eye. 

My eighth is in breast, but not in thigh. 

My whole is the name of a favorite game. 
JEssE HEALY. 


Ny 


MOHAWK 


92. REBUS. 


SQuaRE Worn. 
93- 1. One who lives in’ monastery. 2. A 
sign. 3. Latin for noone. 4. A tie. 


TRIP. 
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TRANSPOSITIONS. 

94. Transpose musical sounds and leave 
musical sounds; again, and leave a rock of 
diminutive size. Transpose at once and leave 
successful. Transpose a speck and leave a 
support; again, and leave a pause; again, 
and leave the utmost heights; again, and 
leave kettles. Au. P. AWEEN. 


95. REBus. 


ENIGMA. 

96. I am composed of sixty-four letters. 
My 62, 49, is a neuter verb. My 2, 11, 26, isa 
personal pronoun. My 45, 48, 61, is to pro- 
ject. My 37, 34, 28, 3, is slothful. My 58, 4, 
19, 63, is a large river of the United States. 
My 29, 61, 54, 44, 8, 50, is a lake of Minnesota. 
My 15, 32, 55; 21, 59, 56, 13, areenigmas. My 
18, 36, 20, 38, 22, 23, 41, 25, 43, 33, is a waste 
or desert. My 7, 39, 51; 6, 5, 35, 57; 10, 30, 64, 
My 


12, is a large river of the United States. 
53» 46, 38, 9, 1, 16, 47, 40, 14, 24, 42, 17, 3%, 27, 


52, 60, is a large body of water. 
a passage in Isaiah. 


My whole is 
RoMEo. 


CHARADE. 

98. My first is of great use in performing : 

my second. My second could not be done 

without my first. My whole is an important 
feature in a magazine. U. S. & Co. 


PYRAMID. 

99. Left incline, a subject; centre, to annoy; 
right incline, tendency to a certain direction. 
1.A consonant. 2. A pronoun. 3. To rub 
out. 4. An importanterrand. 5. Implored. 

BLEAKHOUSE. 
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Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘Epiror oF Oxiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.”” Money and other business letters should be 
addressed to “‘ Lz AND SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.”’ 


N October, 1870, in going from Toulouse to 
Bayonne, in France, we saw a very remark- 
able red light in the north. At first we 
thought the Prussians, who were in the neigh- 
borhood of Orleans, had come still farther 
south, and had set fire to some obstinate city. 
We afterwards learned from the London Times 
that it was an unusual display of Northern 
Lights. It looked just like a vast red cloud; 
but it was no relation to Red Cloud of Lancas- 


ter, who got up the O. P. A., which, we learn, 
is a very thriving institution, and we take the 
charade. — Lucy W. Wilkins tells us how she 
and Miss Edwards found a cat in a well, and 
lowered a basket three times before pussy 
would take the hint; but then she had sense 
enough to get into it, was saved, and that is 


how Lucy came to have a cat. We don’t fish 
for cats in our well; but we hope Lucy will 
catch some more. — Harvard’s legal article is 
entirely approved, and if the ‘‘ judge” could 
only remember to whom the names rightfully 
belong, we would throw out any fellow’s head 
work who maliciously, designedly, and diag- 
onally steals another fellow’s name; but the 
court rules out the rebus as contrary to law, 
and the double acrostic as incorrect. 

Adelle must study rhythm before she writes 
poetry, and read our rule before she makes 
enigmas. — O. A. W. thinks Running to Waste 
is perfectly splendid; buyers are eligible con- 
tributors. —Ike Lanet’s pyramid will pass; 
but the “wee n,” in Helter Skelter’s rebus, 
ruins it for us. — We take the rebusgram from 
Eureka of N. Y.; but we can’t tell which Eure- 
ka has the best right to the name. — Morris 
and Essex use words in the square which are 
defunct.— ‘Yes or no, Puck” — it depends, 
&c. — The head work in the puzzler’s dream, 
by J. W. Black, Jr., is as foggy as some we re- 





ceive. — Bassanio’s beau might be almost any 
fellow; not being a woman, we can’t get that 
‘* queue ” into place; and the ‘‘ tooth ” ought 
to be pulled, for it makes ‘‘ virtoo.” — Helles- 
pont’s rebus is fearfully mixed; but when one 
gets as far as ‘‘ Hail to the chief,” he knows 
the rest. — Sirius’s definitions are too ‘‘ book- 
ish.” — Olio’s geographicals do not please us; 
one is Sinbrook, if anything, and the other is 
older than he is. —C. T. Hat wants to know 
the longest word in the English language. 
Who knows it? — Frank A. Murtha sends that 
old apple in D; ‘‘ tonic” can’t be represented 
by a bottle, and the dark s won’t do. 

** Desk-ended ” won’t pass for ‘‘ descended,” 
in Northumberland’s rebus. — Rusticus’s rebus 
is tough; but we send it to the artist. — Saint 
must ask a coin dealer. — Prince Fuzz must 
write plainly — Ghriver? Rebus faulty. — The 
‘‘ wreath” of Morris and Essex does not fit. 
— Slotem must slow down; we manage this 
department. — O. O. wrote the book mentioned 
by C. H. N. — Terra’s ‘‘chap” may be any- 
thing; and Aga’s *‘ dim arch ” falls. — McCabe 
will find the answers in March. — Hiawatha, 
of R. I., borrows the name, and does not send 
a full answer. — Postal’s diamonds are paste, 
and there is a mistake in the enigma. —J. 
Healy must try: again.—Timon’s diamond 
don’t work both ways. — Pendulum should not 
use proper names in his hidden; the diamond 
will do. — Hocus Pocus’s matter is all good, 
but we can take only the rebus. —J. H. H.’s 
enigma is not within our rule. — Dick Dexter 
says he has original designs that would make 
Raphael sick with envy; but he can’t draw. 
We wonder at this, for in Boston drawing is 
the principal business of the schools, and we 
supposed it was so elsewhere. We save his 
diamond. — ‘‘ Deck-ember” won’t do, brave 
Mohawk, nor will so many repetitions in the 
enigma. — Sheet-Anchor Tom hangs in stays}; 
we must throw overboard ‘‘m nigh u,” and 
the charade don’t comply with its own condi- 
tions. 
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Laurie Lance’s charade will do. He pub- 
lishes the Olio. — Hopty Baldtop sends no 
answer; we don’t lecture much this season. 
— Adelle’s cross-word will pass, one in a 
month. We cannot print girls’ addresses, be- 
cause it would subject them to insult. We 
don’t believe a piece of board with three sticks 
in it would be ship enough for Bob. — Tuton 
must try once more, and be careful. — We 
cannot afford the space for the lines whose 
authorship Cora desires. to know. Ventrilo- 
quism cannot be learned from a book. — Dar- 
danelles may be right, but we never heard of 
‘“‘Orlay” as a boy’s name; and the “ duch res- 
idency ” in Java would break anybody’s jaw. 
— We cannot tell whether Harvard’s diagonal 
is right without writing it out, and ¢empus 
fugit mit uns.—Josephus’s definitions are 
faulty. — People don’t ‘‘ comb” into the world, 
Murtha; the other rebuses are very crude. — 
Willie Smith’s head work is rather unfinished; 
try again — one puzzle, and becareful. — J. B. 
L.’s rebus is nicely done, and goes to the art- 
ist. —U. S. & Co. should read the Magazine. 
We take his charade.— We cannot name all 
the countries that use postal cards, in reply to 
Edwin S. H., but we think most of the Euro- 
pean nations have adopted them by this time. 

A. L.F., Jr.’s enigmas contain too many rep- 


etitions ; not more than one letter in ten should 
be repeated. ‘‘ How to build a boat” is in No. 
177 (1870). — Jack Knife’s rebuses are good, 


but he often strains a point. We send one to 
the artist. — Niagara is right about the Z; but 
one puzzle a month. — Black’s “‘ soiled flags,” 
‘“‘ chevrons,” and ‘‘ mottoes,” are good. — Ray- 
mond gives us a full description of the beau- 
tiful town of Bath, N. Y., which makes us 
wish to go there at once. — Routa don’t place 
his square word; and the anagrams are mean- 
ingless. — Keystone. State Boy hopes little, 
and realizes nothing, for his rebus is below 
par, and his puzzle unintelligible. — Handy 
Andy No. 2, yielding to the rights of No. 1, 
takes the name of Oh Kay. — Captain Jack 
No. 2 also abdicates in favor of the original 
Modoc, and now signs himself Buff Bill. — 
Adelle E. had better keep her poetry till skat- 
ing time comes round again, improve it, and 
try it then. She may send a couple of the 
extracts. — We know of no such book as Mac 
asks about. 

We accept the puzzles mentioned below: R. 
B. C., word square; Puck, cross-word; Jesse 
Healey, cross-word; Juanito, cross-word; R. 
B. C., word square; Mac, cross-word; Trip, 
square-word; Dardanelles, rebus; Alioth, 
Diamond; Neriarani, logogriph; Stenolar, 
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square; Euclid and Scipio, rebus; Euclid, 
enigma; C. T. Hat, double diagonal; Slotem, 
double diamond; Bleakhouse, pyramid; Rah- 
wanno, syncopations; Juliet, rebus; Romeo, 
enigma; Al. P. Aween, transpositions; Vigi- 
lax, geographical; Frank, rebus; Bravo, cross- 
word; Ivanhoe, charade; Hellespont, diago- 
nal; Dashing Phil, rebus; Niagara, acrostic 
diagonal; Mignonette, rebus; Typo, rebus; 
Introjuga, diamond; Pip, acrostic; Buckshot, 
rebus;: Lessa and Sel, cross-word. 


WisH CoRRESPONDENTS.— George M. Huss, 
Box 979, Tiffin, O. (authors). — Charles H. 
Strout, Box 63, Wolfboro’, N. H. — Lee Han- 
nah, L. B. 6, Paris, Ill. (minerals).— L. E. 
Davenport, 2 Cass Street, Springfield, Mass. 
(stamps, printing, and specimens). — George 
W. Smith, Phelps, N. Y.—G. A. Paddock, 
Marshall, Mich. (stamps). — Novelty Stamp 
Co., Cass Street, Springfield, Mass. (stamps). 
— H. C. Underhill, 180 William Street, N. Y. 
(in German).— Ned T. Hutchins, Box 589, 
Concord, N. H.—John A. Cake, L. B. 29, 
Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y. (fun and literature). 
— Henry Clarke, 63 Holyoke Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. (coins and stamps). — A. C. Fol- 
som, 381 Commercial Street, West Mitchell, 
Iowa (skating, fun, and base ball). — Johnson 
Wilcox, 32 Carroll Street, West Cleveland, O. 
(printing press). — C. E. Donney, 350 N. Mul- 
berry Street, Lancaster, Pa. (amateur authors 
and puzzlers). — C. N. Curtis, 300 S. Canal 
Street, Chicago (stamps). — Eureka, Box 2797, 
New York City (amateur authors, editors, and 
puzzlers). — John H. Craig, Petaluma, Sono- 
ma Co., Cal. (hunting and fun). — W. H. Lev- 
ings, Box 158, Paris, Ill. (specimens and curi- 
osities). — W. B. Jones, Box 279, Newburyport, 
Mass. (chemicals and experiments). — W. M. 
Pemberton, Ansonia, Conn. (amateurs and 
specimens). —J. E. McCusker, Newburyport, 
Mass. — W. S. Lord (C. T. Hat), Springfield, 
Mass. (puzzles and specimens). — Rusticus, 
Box 49, Media, Pa. —C. H. Newell, Oberlin, 
Lorain Co., O. (specimens). — Mark B. Kerr, 
2120 I St., Washington, D. C. (stamps and 
specimens).-- F. J. Jr., Box 6, Hackensack, 
N. J. (colleges and autographs). — J. W. Tur- 
tle, Adams Ex. Co., 59 Broadway, N. Y. (pho- 
nography). — J. W. Gaston, Box 168, Lansing- 
burgh, N. Y. (stamps). — Hocus Pocus, 200 
Ionia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. (authors 
and editors).— Dexter E. Chamberlain, Athol, 
Mass. — G. Ready, Santa Cruz., Cal. (birds’ 
eggs). — Ed. P. Mickel, Box 298, Burlington, 
Kansas (stamps and coins.) — Will G. Bruce, 
574 River Street, Milwaukie, Wis. 
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“BOOKS AND BOYS.” 


E do not often read the Christian Union, 

but we picked it up the other day at the 

house of a clergyman in the interior of this 
state. We were rather amused to read the 
printed writhings of the distinguished editor 
under the sarcastic fling at Plymouth Church 
of the Christian Register; and he wanted to 
know whether it was ‘either Christian or 
gentlemanly.” Of course we cannot know 
with absolute certainty who it was that was 
writhing under this sense of injustice; but we 
have a right to suppose it was the pastor of 
Plymouth Church, for his name appears on 
the same page as editor. If he does not edit 
the paper, old-fashioned people would say it 
was a fraud for him to publish himself as its 
editor. At any rate, somebody writhed, and, 


being in malicious good humor, we enjoyed 
it; for does not this same Christian Union 


distort the truth, reflect upon the living and 
the dead, and tell falsehoods about things 
which are open to its observation? It is rath- 
er pleasant to see how the distinguished pas- 
tor takes such things himself. He evidently 
don’t like them. 

‘* Books and Boys” was an editorial which 
may or may not have been written by the 
author of ‘‘ Norwood;”’ but it was in the edi- 
torial page. It was a general onslaught upon 
books for boys. It was mean and dirty in its 
spirit, and complained principally of the sen- 
sational character of these books. It classed 
with some of the acknowledged ‘‘ blood-and- 
thunder,” sensational publications of the day, 
the Aimwell books, which was monstrously 
unjust to their pure-minded, religious author, 
now dead and gone, who never wrote a sensa- 
tional line in his life, or anything approach- 
ing the highly-wrought stories which circulate 
to-day. We could as justly accuse the dead 
Lyman Beecher of being a drunkard, as his 
son — or his representative — could accuse the 
dead ‘* Walter Aimwell” of ever writing a book 
that anybody who had read it could call sen- 
sational or vicious in the remotest degree. 
The distinguished slanderer — or his fugle- 
man—is quite as unjust to the living as to 





the dead; but they may fight their own bat- 
tles. 

In another number we find that ‘“‘C. A. G.” 
takes up this article, and says ‘‘amen” to it; 
not only indorsing the falsehoods and slan- 
ders it contains, but adding some .more to 
them. 

We cannot resist the temptation to quote a 
paragraph from this article: ‘* When, not long 
ago, in a certain New England town, there 
was a disgraceful riot in the High School, and 
the ringleader — a bright lad of sixteen— 
ran away, with forger and thief written against 
his name, the community felt great surprise; 
but the heart-broken mother and sisters bowed 
their heads under the shame, and said, ‘ It is 
the fruit of the books and periodicals that line 
his shelves. Woe is us that we did not sooner 
examine them!’ For it was clearly proved, 
on investigation, that the poor boy had mod- 
elled himself on ‘Jack Harkaway,’ or ‘ Dick 
Dashington,’ or some other hero of the Spread 
Eagle Series.” 

The ‘“heart-broken mother and sisters” 
make a slight mistake. The ‘‘ bright boy of 
sixteen” had been reading ‘*The Prodigal 
Son; ” it was that which inspired him to run 
away. How could it be ‘‘clearly proved” that 
the poor boy modelled himself after these he- 
roes? We could tell a worse story of a ‘‘ poor 
boy” whose father was a pious clergyman, 
and never allowed him to read a story of any 
kind; and we could as fairly charge the boy’s 
subsequent crimes to what he read in his fa- 
ther’s library, as in the case of this bright 
forger and thief. The boy was not bright, or 
he is slandered, and his mother and sisters 
were not “bright.” If he did not inherit his 
evil, he was badly trained at home, as we 
should judge from the ‘‘ investigation.” 

This writer alludes to ‘books and periodi- 
cals of the popular but coarse order, the Pierce 
Egan and Oliver Optic style.” We rather like 
this. As Mr. Beecher is ‘‘ popular,” it can’t 
be so very bad to be ‘‘ popular.” It is not a 
crime, therefore, to be ‘‘ popular.” Itis a crime 
to be ‘‘ coarse.” What is it to be coarse? We 
don’t know what the Union’s standard of re- 
finement is; but, happily, this paper publishes 
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stories; and, after reading ‘‘ Books and Boys,” 
of course we expected to find nothing coarse 
in its stories; nothing of the sensational 
‘‘blood-and-thunder” style; nothing which 
would induce a * bright boy ” to imagine him- 
self a martyr to cruel guardians, or ‘‘a hero 
striking for freedom,” and therefore to com- 
mit forgery and theft! We find the leading 
continued story in the same number as the 
second ‘‘ Books and Boys” by C.A.G. We 
search it through, looking for refinement. 
Upon our editorial word and honor, Pierce 
Egan, Jack Harkaway, and the author of the 
‘‘ Spread Eagle Series?’ would blush with 
shame to find such sentences on the pages of 
their own books. We feel obliged, after say- 
ing so much, to quote a few of them; but 
we beg the pardon of all our readers for do- 
ing so. 

‘** You are hair-hung and breeze-shaken over 
» hell,’ said he.” 

‘You go to hell,’ he cried, ‘and when you 
get there, your ribs will be nothing but a grid- 
iron to roast your souls on!’” 

“ ‘Hurrah for the gridiron!’ cried the un- 
appalled ruffians.’” 

‘«¢ Phe fight will be there.’” 

‘“*¢ Knock him over,’ shouted Goodwin to 
Mellen. ‘I know him; he is the thief.’ ” 

And this “‘ blood-and-thunder,” “‘ trap-door,” 
‘‘ sensational ” stuff is by the immaculate Mr. 
Eggleston, who sometimes takes a hand in 
chopping up “‘ books for boys.” Well, we are 
glad to get his practical ideas of story-writing, 
but we are very sure that ‘‘ Pierce Egan and 
Oliver Optic” will refuse to profit by them. 
If they did, C. A. G. would have a foundation 
of truth for his — or her — “‘ Books and Boys.” 
Of course those ‘‘ strong-minded, sphere-for- 
getting damsels” to whom C. A. G. gives the 
credit of reforming that town library, will al- 
low the serial of the Christian Union, when it 
appears as a book, to sail into its .place on the 
shelf without a challenge — it appeared in the 
Christian Union! 

We believe in and respect the boys. We 
believe that ‘“‘bright boys” have common 
sense; but when C. A. G. tells them that any 
boy became a forger and a thief because his 
guardian abused him, they know that it is sen- 
sational nonsense. The books that injure boys 
and girls are those which paint vice in gaudy 
colors; those which represent pirates, robbers, 
or rascals of any sort, in such a way as to call 
forth the sympathy, the admiration, or there- 
gard of the reader. 


LITERARY. — Matt’s Follies, and Other Sto- 
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ries, by Mary N. Prescott. With Illustrations. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

This is one of the pleasantest books for the 
younger readers that we have seen for a long 
time. The stories are lively and humorous, 
and full of interest. There is nothing tame 
or prosaic about them, and they will exactly 
suit the wide-awake boys or girls for whom 
they were written. Miss Prescott is too well 
known to our readers to need any indorsement 
from us; and we are sure our young friends 
will have a good time over the book. 


Amateurs. — Our Gem is published by 
Will A. Fiske and Charles R. Sherlock, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. These young gentlemen do their 
own printing, and do it very well. — The Boys’ 
and Girls’ Favorite is a magazine of thirty- 
two pages, by F. L. Smith & Bro., 3 Cortes 
Street, Boston. Its contents look very invit- 
ing, and the instructive as well as the enter- 
taining receives attention at the hands of the 
editor. One of the stories illustrates a pic- 
ture of J. Ross Browne at a passport office in 
Austria; but the engraving is very well illus- 
trated. 


—— Tue United States have seventy-five 
thousand miles of telegraph. No other na- 
tion has half as many. Russia has thirty- 
one thousand; Germany twenty-six thousand ; 
the United Kingdom twenty-four thousand, 
and France twenty-three thousand miles. 


— T’ounG-cHE, Emperor of China, is the 
youngest sovereign among the rulers of the 
nations. He was eighteen years old in April 
of this year. He was married, at the age of 
sixteen, to A-lu-té, the present empress, then 
fifteen years of age. 


—— PEopLe that throw stones should not 
live in glass houses, and people that live in 
glass houses should not throw stones. In 
boy-language, we like to see a fellow willing 
to take ‘‘ as good as he sends,” and be good- 
natured about it. 


—— Great BriTArIn has three thousand 
and sixty-one sea-going steamers; the United 


States only four hundred and three. France 
has four hundred; Germany and Spain two 
hundred each. 


—— Tue Mikado of Japan, Metsu Hito, is 
twenty-two years old. He was married, at 
the age of sixteen, to the Princess Haru-ko, 
aged eighteen. 
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J. H, Tannery. 
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©“ There is my birthplace, the dwelling for me. There is my ‘irtplace the dwelling for me. 
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